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The New Bell-Tower at Hingham, Mass. 


Erected in Memory of the Founders of the Town 
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INVITATION. 

ISLTORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


o & 


New England and Other Matters. 


N the cover of The Companion this week is 

a picture of the bell-tower, or campanile, 
that has been built in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
in memory of the founders of the town. ‘The 
tower stands on a low hill behind the old Ship 
Chureh, and is built of brick. On the ground 
floor is the *‘mounting stone’’ that was sent 
last year from Hingham, England, the town 
from which the founders of the New England 
Hingham came in 165-37. Here also are the 
memorial tablets, the book of donors, which 
contains thirty-five hundred names, and the 
register for visitors. ‘The bells, high in the 
shuttered top of the tower, will be hung so 
that they can swing in a peal, in the English 
manner, or so. that they can be tolled, or 
played in the American way, by means of ropes 
attached to a keyboard of levers. 

EN years ago a colored lad came from 

Virginia to Brockton, Massachusetts, and 
got a job taking care of the horses of a physi- 
cian. Later he became an assistant janitor of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing, and studied hard at the night - school. 
Last month, at a price said to be about two 
hundred thousand dollars, he bought two of 
the best apartment houses in the city. Ile 
already owned other real estate that was worth 
fully as much as his new acquisitions are 
worth. His success is not the result of chance ; 
from the beginning, he carefully saved his 
earnings, and invested them in real estate that 
promised to increase in value as the city grew. 
The story of what he has accomplished has a 
lesson for the many white boys who are content 
to stand on the corners of city streets and com- 
plain bitterly that they * 


ILE old ship Constellation, which has long 

been used as a receiving-ship at Newport, 
Rhode Island, is to be removed to Annapolis, 
where it will go out of commission. Patriotic 
societies are urging the Navy Department to 
restore the famous old craft, or at least to save 
it from decay, but at present no funds are 
available for the work. The Constellation 
was built in 1797, and for seventy years saw 
service in all parts of the world: At the close 
of the eighteenth century it was especially 
active in chasing the French privateers, and 
once lost a mast in battle with a French ship. 
It took part in the war with Tripoli, but was 
being repaired during the War of 1812, and 
saw no service at that time. During the Civil 
War it was with the Mediterranean squadron. 
Since then it has been used either for gunnery 
practise or as a receiving-ship at different 
stations. After a hundred and fifteen years 
in commission, it is at last to become a naval 
relic. iM 

LANS for a children’s museum in Franklin 

Park have been made by the science teachers 
in the public schools of Boston and the vicinity. 
Not only is the institution to be for the use 
of children as a place of study, but the children 
are to supply much of the material for the 
cases and shelves by actual research work in 
the fields, woods and quarries, under the 
direction of the teachers. ‘The children will 
be taught to collect, preserve and mount the 
specimens for the collections. As the museum 
is to be in Franklin Park, it will have the 
advantage of being not only in the heart of 
one of the largest park systems in the world, 
but also near the new zoo and aviary that are 
now being built, and that will contain animals 
and birds from all parts of the world. It is 
proposed to lend the collections in the museum 
to the various schools. The teachers and 
pupils themselves are raising the money for 
the equipment of the museum. 


GENTS of the United States Bureau of 
Education have recently made a study 

of illiteracy in colonial days. The results 
show that in the seventeenth century Massa- 
chusetts occupied the most advanced place in 
education, and Virginia the lowest. The in- 


vestigators found that of the persons who 


never had a chance.’? | 


signed the deeds and other legal documents | 


that were executed in Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, between 1653 and 1697, and that have 
been preserved, one-tenth were unable to write, 
and had to make their marks. In Virginia, 
for the same period, four-tenths of the deeds 
are signed with crosses. As most of those 
who sign deeds belong’ to the more prosperous 
classes, no doubt the proportion of illiterates in 


the two colonies was far greater than these 
| 


figures show. Although the figures do not 
vive the exact measure of educational condi- 
tions, either as between the two colonies or as 
between the past and present, they are sug- 
vestive, and they are likely to lead to further 
investigation of the subject. 
BOSTON newspaper recently estimated 
the number of tourists from all parts of 
the country and from abroad who each summer 
visit the many historic and literary shrines in 
Boston and the vicinity. In some cases the 
figures are simply the result of guesswork ; in 
others, they are based on the registration of 
visitors or on paid admissions. The news- 
paper declared that fully a quarter of a million 
persons visit Plymouth to see the famous rock, 
Burial Hill, and the first street laid out by the 
Pilgrims. About forty thousand visit Lexing- 
ton and Concord. In Boston itself the Granary 
Burial-Ground has about forty thousand visi- 
tors every year ; the old State- House, thirty-four 
thousand, and Bunker Hill Monument thirty- 
four thousand. Last year seventeen thousand 
climbed to the top of it. Faneuil Hall has 
thirty thousand; Copp’s Hill Burial-Ground, 
twenty-five thousand; the Old South Meeting- 
Ilouse, ten thousand; the Paul Revere house, 
four thousand. Any day during the summer 
groups of visitors from a distance can be seen 
inspecting the historic places that Boston 
people, with little thought of the early associa- 
tions and world-wide significance, pass daily. 
Thousands of the visitors are from the West: 
they are men and women whose parents or 
grandparents went westward from New Eng- 
‘land years ago. ‘The national conventions of 
one kind and another that are held in Boston 
each summer always make visits to the historic 
places an important part of their program. 
Because Bostonians themselves hurry by 
King’s Chapel Burial-Ground without going in 
to see the tombs of the Winthrops, or past the 
Old North Church without pausing to look up 
at the spire where the signal-lights flashed for 
Paul Revere, it does not follow that they lack 
interest or pride in those places. On the con- 
trary, in no city are the people better informed 
about the history of the city and about the 
places of interest than the people of Boston 
are. They jealously guard all the historic 
places,—as the Common, for example,—and 
delight in showing them to strangers. 


ACCORDING AS THE FATHERS DID. 


VISITOR to the Central Criminal Court 
A of London, popularly known as **the Old 
Bailey,’’ cannot fail to be struck by a 
curious example of British conservatism. It 
dates back to those eighteenth-century days 
when, at a single session of court, the disease 
called ** 
as fifty persons—not only the prisoners from 
whom it spread, but also judges and sheriffs. 


If the visitor happens to be a guest of the 
court, writes Mr. Thomas Leaming in ‘*A Phil- 
adelphia Lawyer in the London Courts,’’ he 
will be ushered in by a door leading to the 
raised dais, and will sit at a desk beside the 
judge. His eye = first be arrested by a small 
heap, on his desk, of dried aromatic herbs and 
rose-leaves, and, while speculating as to the 
pur » of these, he will discover similar piles 
on the desks of the presiding judge and sheriffs. 

He will also observe that the carpet of the 
dais is thickly strewn with the same litter. 
Vaguely it is suggested that the court-room 
has been used overnight for some kind of a 
horticultural exhibition, and that the sweeping 
has been overlooked. Later, his astonishment, 
however, is redoubled when the sheriffs and 
the judge enter, each carrying a bright-colored 
bouquet of roses or sweet peas bound up in an 
old-fashioned, stiff, perforated paper holder. 

The visitor Ventures to whisper his curiosity, 
and he is then informed that, in the former 
times, these herbs and the perfume of fresh 
flowers were supposed to prevent the contagion 
of prison fever, and that the ancient custom 
has survived the use of disinfectants and the 
modern sanitation of prisoners and cells. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WIT. 


ILERE is a pleasant anecdote relating to 
7 Shakespeare and Ben Jonson in Mr. H. 

W. Boynton’s recent book entitled, **The 
World’s Leading Poets,’’ which can be traced 
almost back to Shakespeare’s lifetime. 


Shakespeare was godfather to one of Jonson’s 
children, and after the christening, being in a 
brown study, Jonson came to cheer him up, 
and asked him why he was so melancholy. 

**No, faith, Ben, not I, but I have been con- 
sidering a great while what should be the fittest 
gift to bestow upon my godchild, and I have 
resolved at last. ’’ 

“*T prythee what?’’ 

“T’ faith, Ben, I’ll e’en give him a dozen 
good latten {an alloyed metal something like 
brass] spoons, and you shall translate them.’’ 

While Shakespeare, according to .Jonson, had 

‘*small Latin and less Greek,’’? Ben .Jonson 
was one of the giants among Classical scholars 
of his day, when no other scholarship was 
recognized. 
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prison fever’’ used to carry off as many | 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s C panion, Boston, Mass. 




















The Sargent School *faccstion” 


The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Address, 


THE REGISTRAR, Cambridge, Mass. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. 
General course. Music. State Teacher's Training 
Course. Domestic Science Course. Modern Buildings. 
(syinnasiums. Four State Championships in Athletics. §250 a year. 


ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


FOR 
The Wayntfilete School <ifis 
Portland, Maine. A high-grade school for girls. 
Expense $500. Fifteen resident and eighty day pupils. 
Outdoor life, Athletics, College Certificate. New Build- 
ings. Extensive Grounds. For booklet address the principals, 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, 345 Danforth St. 


DOW ACADEMY, Franconia,N.H. | 


In the White Mountai Approved by N.H. 
Department of Instruction. Endowed. Prepares for 
college. Commercial department. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. 
$300 in prizes. $200 covers necessary expense for year. 
Catalogue on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privi- 
leges. Five buildings. New and separate dormitories 
for zirlsand boys. Gymnasium. Athletie field. a 























iment permits cost of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, Pri: 
The Wheeler School 225 673: 


College prepar ‘ation, strong courses in agrie ulture, 
domestic ence, music and art. Athletic Fields. 75 acres 
Modern buildings. | iheral endowment. Terms moderate. Address, 


Cc. P. KENDALL, Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with 
modern methods and modern teachers. For boys and 
girls. Send for catalogue 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


Montpelier Seminary | 


A GOOD BOARDING SCHOOL | 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 



























WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


Portland, Maine. Especial advantages for young | 
men and women who wish thorough preparation for | 
college or professional school; for teaching: or for 
the work of everyday life. Courses for advanced students. 
82d year opens Sept. 16, 1912. oa b —»xe Wholesome 
athletics. $240. Catalogue. HERVE HOYT, B. D., President. 


“F. B.C.” WIRELESS STATION 


sO. F RA MINGH AM, MASS. Trains wireless 
operators to pass - government examination for 
navy or mere nant a5 7, Write for catalogue. 








Practical Electricity 
Steam Engineering School 


Qualify as an expert electrician or high salaried steam engineer. 
Our students learn by actually running our great plant of boilers, 
engines, dynamos and electric apparatus References: any of 
our 3000 graduates. If you are interested in machinery or elec- 
tricity, write for free catalog. 


Hawley Engineering School, 


What Children Should Eat cy caith Greer) 


From Journal of American Medical Association: 
“It is an attractively arranged and well-printed little 
pamphlet. * * The paragraphsare short and concise and 
the directions are easily understood. ** The present 
| tendency toward wider knowledge on health matters 
eannot fail to produce a marked effect ina few years.” 


Human Welfare Publications, Southwest Harbor, Maine 
(Postpaid 2c. $2a dozen. $10 per 100) 


Boston, Mass. 








Suffolk Law School 


Day Dept.—3-year course: tuition $100 a year. 
Evening Dept.—4year course: tuition $60 a year. 
Registration Tuesday evenings and da ae except 
Thursday and Saturday. G INL. ARCHER, LL.B., 

, 508 Tremont Temple, Boston. Write for Catalogue. 

















GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will tind excellent opportunities for learning one of the 
mechanical trades by applying to the Educat al 
Depart ment of the General Electric Com 
at West Lynn, Mass. All accepted applic: 
will be paid regular compensation while receiving 
instruction in the classrooms and shops. Applicants 
will be admitted at all times. Send for descriptive booklet. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can earn $2.00a day selling our “Song of Home.’ 
It isa family favorite. W atte A particulars and testi. 
monials. Thurber Supply Co., 434 Mass. Ave., ‘ton, Mass. 














WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


F aelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Children’s department absolutely 
unique. Pianoforte playing and musical 
culture from the beginning. NO FADS. 
Normal and regular courses. Memory 
training. 48-page circular on request. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


Lowell 
Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 
ploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
Manufacturing, ‘Textile Designing, Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. Degrees of 
B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile Engineering) 
and B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile Dyeing) 
offered for completion of prescribed four-year 
courses. Certified graduates of High Schools 
and Academies admitted without examina- 
tion. Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1912. For 
catalogue address, 


CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





























WINARY 


MAIN BUILDING 


In the foot-hillsof the White Mountains. High eleva 
tion, pure air and water. 7 buildings, ineluding a 
$50,000 gymnasium. Separate dormitories for young 
menand women. Athletic fields. Preparation fo: 
college or business. Music, art, elocution. Manual 
training. Special courses for High School Gre adi 
ates. Large endowment allows low cost of $: 

Chase Cottage for Young rhea 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. Al! 
advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and 
athletic fields. Housemother. All expenses $300 
For information of either department address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 














ELOCUTION, ENGLISH, GYMNASTICS. 
courses. Study of the Drama. 





School of English Speech and Expression 


‘ Private and class instruction included in the regular 
Experienced teachers who develop your individual talent. For 
catalogue address MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Principal, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 
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‘““One-Man 


is the only kind that counts. 
O. K. before he can act sees his 


viduality. 
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The man who has to explain and get another's 


Fra. Twenty-two years’ business experience has conclusively demonstrated 
this truth to me, and INCREASINGLY DETERMINES me in my purpose to 
teach my students to DEVELOP their OWN personality — their OWN indi- 
TO CULTIVATE INITIATIVE means SUCCESS. We find homes 
for our students and look after them. Write now for free catalogue. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, President - - 
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Power 


enthusiasm ooze and the idea escape.” —The 


MALDEN, MASS. 


| AS00000 000 
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To enter the world of business fitted to take hold 
training. This we give and more. 


and other competent workers. 


Words From Those,Who Know." 


we have done for them we can do for you. 


It differs from most other business schools. 


For booklet and a " Record of Successes " 


Butler Exchange 





a 


Our graduates are making splendid records in business everywhere. 


HARRY LOEB JACOBS, Principal 





+ 
of even a subordinate position demands special 
Situated at Providence, with its Grand Trunk Railroad Termi 
nal, numerous factories, mills and offices, its steamships plying between this port and Europe 
this school supplies these industries with stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, secretaries 
Our Situation rtment quickly places graduates in good positions 
Write to-day for booklet 
If it paid them to acquire our training — if they have made 
a success in the business world as a result of this tr: 1ining — it is reasonable to assume that what 
Will you write for this book? To-day? 

Its courses prepare young people to meneeuel not i 
simply bookkeepers and stenographers, but give them the general education that will enable | 
them to advance to more important positions and eventually become the business leaders of the i 
future. Careful attention paid to the selection of boarding accommodations for non-resident pupils i 

write to j 
; 


Providence, Rhode Island | 
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from a cannon into the silent 

peace of twenty years. Sarah 
Ann Mohr and Aaron Konig, to 
whom it was addressed, gasped as 
they sat at opposite ends of the 
long bench before Sarah Ann’s door 
in the quiet evening. To Sarah 
Ann, it was almost an accusation 
of crime, to Aaron it was a sudden 
sharpening of the twinges of con- 
science that had bothered him for 
twenty years. 

Ollie Kuhns, lounging on his 
own bench next door, shouted out 
the impertinent, the outrageous 
inquiry. 

“Sarah Ann!’’ he said, and 
waited for Sarah Ann’s placid 
**Yes’?; ‘‘Aaron!’? and waited 
again until Aaron, too, had signi- 
fied that he heard. ‘*Haven’t you 
two been going together long 
enough to get married ?’’ 

Neither Sarah Ann nor Aaron 
answered a word. Like a fat and 
startled pigeon, Sarah Ann rose 
and vanished into the covered 
alley that separated the two 
houses; like an angry sparrow, 
Aaron went hopping down the 
street. 

‘‘Ach! How could anybody say 
such a thing!’’ wailed Sarah Ann. 

‘*And now,’’ said Aaron Konig, 
when he had shut behind him the 
door of his little shop, ‘*now I will 
have to get married !’’ 

“Tt shames me,’’ Sarah Ann 
wept. ‘‘I suppose all Millerstown 
is talking over me. ’’ 

‘*T would almost rather die than 
get married,’’ said Aaron Konig. 

But Aaron was no coward. For 
twenty years the Widow Mohr had 
allowed him to occupy her bench 
in summer and a rocking-chair in 
her kitchen in winter. For twenty 
years she had fed him from her 
rich store. She had not only treated 
him to molasses-cake, cold meat, 
yeast beer, fine cake in the eve- 
nings; she had sent him warm 
crullers, fresh rusks and hot 
raisin pie—the caviar of his 
menu—in the mornings. She 
had supported his deep bass 
with her mellifluous soprano in 
the prayer-meetings; she held 
the last note of each stanza 
until he caught his breath and 
could swing into the first word 
of the next. She was on his side in all church 
disputes. She had visited him when he was 
sick, she had even mended his clothes. How- 
ever hateful might be the state of matrimony, 
he could not fail Sarah Ann, now that the 
subject had been broached to them both. But 
he wished that he might clutch Ollie Kuhns 
by the throat and choke him black and blue. 

The next evening Aaron put on his best coat. 
It was perfectly true that it so closely resem- 
bled his every-day coat that even the sharp- 
eyed Millerstonians, greeting him from their 
door-steps as he passed, noticed no difference. 
To Aaron, who had spent the larger part of a 
day and night praying for strength to do his 
duty, it seemed like a sacrificial robe. 

The air was hot and thick, and there was 
the almost constant reflection of distant light- 
ning in the sky. It was the sort of atmos- 
phere that frightened Aaron and made him 
nervous. 

Sarah Ann had not ventured again into Ollie 
Kuhns’ irreverent neighborhood, but sat de- 
jectedly on her back porch. She was mortified 


T" E question burst like a blast 






and troubled to the bottom of her soul, a fact | 


that Aaron did not observe in the least. He 
did not think of her; he thought only of him- 
self and his own wretchedness. He did not 
say good evening; he sat himself down, mouse- 
like, on the bench beside Sarah Ann’s monu- 
mental figure. 

“Sarah Ann,’’ he said, 
Ann, will you marry me?’’ 

It was evident that Sarah Ann, too, had 
made up her mind. 

“Yes, Aaron, I will marry you,’’ she an- 
Swered, gently. 

Aaron’s brave voice gave no hint of the | 
panic in his soul. 

‘Then let us be married to-morrow. You 
take the nine-o’clock train for Allentown, and 
[ will take the nine-o’clock train for Allen- | 
town, and we will be married there. ’’ 

Without another word, ignoring the roll of 
thunder that had suddenly become ominous, 


shortly, ‘‘Sarah 


HEIR:°S 
[HER 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“SARAH ANN, WILL YOU MARRY ME?” 


home—there to realize that he was lost. 


havior was strange. 
had left her comparatively rich, after grudging 
her the money necessary for her clothes during 
his lifetime, was much more queer than Aaron 
Konig. Aaron was quiet, he was neat, he was 
small—she was used to his ways. 

She closed the kitchen shutters; then she | 
went into the cellar to get herself a piece of | 
pie. She ate it there, looking about mean- 
while at the bins waiting for apples from her | 
fine trees and potatoes from her garden, at the | 





overflowing with preserves and jellies. Then | 


she went up-stairs. The kitchen was immac- | 


have been a parlor. 


neat as the kitchen, and into the parlor, as neat 
as both, and then she climbed the stairs. In| 
her room the great bed gleamed white, like | 
the catafalque of a princess. It had a valance | 
and a mighty knitted counterpane, and sheet- | 
shams and a bolster, and two huge pillows | 
and elaborate pillow-shams. On one a sleepy | 
child bade the world good night; on the other, 
the same child waked with a glad good morn- 
ing. The edges of the pillow-shams and the | 
sheet-shams and the pillow- and bolster-cases 
were ruffled and fluted. 

Sarah Ann glanced into the other bedtoom, 
| only a bit less wonderful than this; 
| went into the attic, and took from its hook her | 

best black dress, wrapped in a sheet. Back in | 

| her room, she laid it at length upon her bed, 
las if it were the princess herself. Then she 
looked down upon.it. 

‘“*Ach, Elend!’’ (Misery!) wailed Sarah 
| Ann. ‘‘Must I then have a man once more in 
my nice house ?’’ 

Worn with sleeplessness and distress, 





she 


She went on into the little sitting-room, as | 


| Hitherto 


Just in front of them sat a fat and voluble 
man who insisted upon talking to them. 


Her first husband, who | Neither had told any one the purpose of the 


journey, although now that their feet were so 
firmly set upon their desperate path, it would 
not have added to their trouble to have all 
Millerstown know. The fat man assumed that 
they were husband and wife, yet it embarrassed 
neither of them. They were far beyond the 
point of embarrassment. 

‘‘Now I don’t have no wife to look after | 
me,’’ he said, jocularly. 
man. But I come and go as I like. 


Beslehem. I am such a traveling man. 
if I want to stay all night I can, and if I don’t 


scolding, see?’’ 
Neither Sarah Ann nor Aaron made answer. 
Their hearts were too full. 


know only too well the advantage of single | She 
Besides, the time of their bond- | 
Already the church steeples | prided herself upon her truth ; 


blessedness ? 
age was at hand. 
of Allentown were in sight, already the brake 
was grinding against the wheels. 
called a cheerful good-by to them, but they 
made no response. 

For an instant they stood together on the 
platform. Beside them a Philadelphia train 
puffed and snorted; they could make no plans 
until the noise had ceased. 

‘“*J—T think I will buy 


me some pepper- 


then she | mints!’’ shouted Sarah Ann into Aaron’s ear. 


But no marital to find Aaron 
| wanting. 

‘*T’]] get them for you,’’ he offered. 

Sarah Ann shook her head. ‘‘I know the 
kind !’’ she screamed. 

On arriving at the candy-stand, she stood 
perfectly still. Aaron’s offer terrified her. It 
was but a forecast of his constant presence. 


she had always bought her own 


duty was 





pag’ J OURNEY 
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Aaron went out through the little alley, and | and Aaron climbed together into the train the | herself, that she could be thus coolly consider- 
| next morning. 

When he had gone, Sarah Ann went into the | 
house. She hardly realized that Aaron’s be- | 





**T am a lonely single | held. 
I come | question had shot out of the dark, and with 
shelf filled with baked things, at the cupboard | from Reading, and I am going to-day to Sous | the steady, constant fire of a machine gun, 
Now | came the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 


The fat man | 
| spread had symbolized her proud heart; 


T.Waw wakawababsbadsa kasd ts badass ds badass dads ks baka ds dada dad 


peppermints. It was one of the 
joys of her life. She looked un- 
comprehendingly at the candy man 


when he asked her what she 
wanted. She did not know—oh, 
yes, in her heart she did! She 


wanted to burst this iron band of 
fright that oppressed her: 
wanted—it was the first murderous 
wish of Sarah Ann’s benignant 
life—she wanted to throw Aaron 
K6nig into the river. 

Then, as if this monstrous desire 
bred others as new and strange, 


she 


Sarah Ann was guilty of the 
first impulsive, unconsidered act 
of all her uneventful years. The 
Philadelphia train puffed more 
loudly, the conductor called *‘ All 
aboard!’’ The steps of the first 
car were near at hand. Withouta 
glance at the place where Aaron 
was patiently waiting for her 


return, without a thought of her 
base cruelty, Sarah Ann mounted 
the steps. Before she had found 
a seat, before she had time to 
catch her spent breath, the train 
had started. She was free! 

For the first twenty-five miles 
she sat in a daze of excited joy. 
Sae felt as light as air, her heart 
beat so that she could feel it 
regretted that her life had been 
spent in such uninterrupted qui- 
etude. She paid for her ticket 
without a pang, she bought pep- 
permints from the train-boy, she 
invested in a newspaper and threw 
it away without opening it. She 
had plenty of money. It would 
not be like Sarah Ann to go any- 
where, even upon a wedding jour- 
ney, without money. She spread 
her skirts comfortably over the 
seat, rejoicing in the wide space. 
Aaron was small, but even Aaron 
crowded her. 

As she made her plans to stay 
in Philadelphia overnight, the 
thought of Millerstown’s opinion 
troubled her. All her life she 
had had great respect for 
Millerstown’s opinion. But 
Aaron would go home alone, 
and Millerstown would suspect 
nothing. Fortunately, Aaron 
was close-mouthed, and even 
a loquacious person hardly 
acknowledges that his bride 
has fled from him. It seemed 
incredible, even to Sarah Ann 


she 


ing the distressing plight of one who had been 
her friend for so long. 

She determined to go to a hotel in the city. 
It was true that Manda Kemerer lived in 
Philadelphia, and that it would be sensible 
and economical to stay with her. But Sarah 
Ann said to herself that she was not out for 
economy; she was taking—and the thought 
brought an excited and unbecoming giggle 
she was taking a wedding trip, and economy 
on a wedding trip is a crime. 

For the first half of the journey, 
Then, as suddenly as Ollie 


her mood 


Kuhns’ 


It 
may have been that the motion of the train, of 


ulate. Each chair stood in its place, the red| want to, I don’t need to,eand it don’t make| which she was suddenly uncomfortably con- 
table-cloth hung straight. The kitchen might| anything out to anybody, and I don’t get a| scious, had something to do with her repent- 


ance. 
She said to herself that she claimed to be a 


Did not each one | Christian, but she had behaved like a heathen. 


claimed to love her neighbor; she had 
Aaron worse than an enemy. She 
she had acted a 
As the train passed Jenkintown, 
as if their 
when 
the train entered the suburbs of the city, she 
wept. But she could not marry Aaron Kénig, 
she could not! 

Climbing ponderously down from the train, 
she started up the long platform, her heart 
aching. Aaron was her dearest friend, and 
she could never look at him again. His visits, 
quiet as they were, had given variety to her 
dull life. 

He was a man of importance in the village; 
his attentions had gratified her vanity. He 
had never been anything but kind to her, 
and she had treated him vilely. Had it been 


treated 


wretched lie. 
she drew her skirts close about her, 


possible for Sarah Ann to blot out the last two 
hours, and stand once more by Aaron’s side on 
the Allentown platform, there is no telling to 
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have plunged. 

As it was, she moved along helplessly with 
the crowd toward the:waiting-room. 

Then, suddenly, Sarah Ann gave a little cry. 
Just beside her and about to pass, totally obliv- | 
ious to her presence, moving rapidly as. if he | 
were pursued, was the object of her tender 
penitence. 

‘*Aaron Kénig!’’ she cried. 
Konig !’’ 

Seized in a firm grasp, dazed by her sudden 
appearance, which he failed utterly to compre- | 
hend, overwhelmed apparently by some wild | 
grief of his own, Aaron stood still. For an 
instant the hurrying crowd protested against 
this blocking of the path; then it divided 
round them. 

‘*T am sorry, I am sorry!’’ cried Sarah Ann. 
‘*But I couldn’t think of this marrying!’’ 

‘*T—] will get married if you say so,’’ faltered 


what depth of humble atonement she a 


‘‘Why, Aaron | 


Aaron. ‘“‘I —’’ 
Then, suddenly, Sarah Ann and Aaron cried 
out together. 


‘‘What are you doing in Philadelphia?’’ 
demanded Sarah Ann. 

‘*Did you run away from me?’’ cried Aaron. 

‘*]—J—I —”’ stammered Sarah Ann. 

‘*It—it was this way,’’ stuttered Aaron. ‘‘I 
—J — 

Then Sarah Ann took the bull by the horns. 
Trembling, yet hoping, she asked: 

‘*Don’t you want to get married, Aaron?’’ 

Whereupon Aaron, gasping, hating himself, 
but realizing that the happiness of his life 
hung on his reply, answered briefly, ‘‘No.’’ 

‘*Nor I,”’ said Sarah Ann. 

Together they went into the station and sat 
down. For a long time neither spoke. Then 
Aaron lifted a tremulous voice: 

**It was all Ollie Kuhns. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Sarah Ann. 

For a moment neither spoke. 
murmured, ‘‘And now, Sarah 
Ann, let us have a little some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

The trains seemed especially 
arranged for runaway and 
repentant lovers. At one 
o’clock there was a train for 
Allentown, at five they could 
be in Millerstown. They ate 
their dinners, each paying for 
a share, and then each bought 
a ticket. They did not utilize 
the remaining time in sight- 
seeing, they did not even walk 
to the windows and look down 
upon the busy street; they sat 
side by side, enjoying as of 
old their guiet, friendly com- 
munion. 

Their state of calm contin- 
ued until their journey was 
almost over, and in the Millers- 
town train they sat once more 
behind the fat man. He ex- 
plained, with many digres- 
sions, unheard by them, why 
he had decided to return to 
Reading. 

Suddenly an almost purple 
flash came into Sarah Ann’s 
cheek. Her lips trembled; she 
seized Aaron Konig by the 
arm. 

‘*We are almost there!’’ she 
eried, anxiously. ‘‘And what 
will Millerstown say that we two go away 
like this and come back together? What will 
we tell them, Aaron, ach, what will we tell 
them ?’’ 

The fat man was still talking; had he been 
dumb for a year, he could not have talked 
more constantly. 

Aaron, as greatly terrified as Sarah Ann, 
appreciating more thoroughly than she the 
infinite and eternal pleasure that Millerstown 
would wring from such a joke as this, sank 
back weakly in the seat. His mind put forth 
vague, inquiring tentacles, as if the roar of the 
train or the flying fields or the steady stream 
of the fat man’s talk could answer Sarah 
Ann’s question. 

‘*There was a man in the Beslehem train,’’ 
the fat man was saying. ‘‘He went out on 
the platform and his hat blowed off, and he 
came back and he yelled it over the car like a 
fool. ‘My hat blowed off!’ he said. ‘What do 
you think, my hat blowed off!’ ’’ 

The fat man paused for a breath, then went 
on: ‘*Now he oughtn’t to have told nobody. 
It is dumb to let your hat blow off. If he 
hadn’t told it to nobody nobody would a? | 
knowed it. My hat blowed off once and —’’ | 

The fat man went on past the village, past | 
the great pipe-mill, through the lovely open 
country, within sight of the curving hills back 
of Millerstown, into Millerstown itself. He 
was still talking when they rose. 

‘*That is it!”? said Aaron Kénig, almost 
hysterically, as they went down the aisle. 
‘*That is it! If we don’t tell Millerstown, 
Millerstown will never know. Like the man | 
said, Sarah Ann!’’ 

Overjoyed to be back, excited over the hood- 
winking of Millerstown, Sarah Ann and 
Aaron stepped from the train, lovers no more, 
but friends forever. And to this day, their 
secret has been kept. 





Then Aaron 
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; ‘HE lion was the one called ‘‘the Bru- 





nette.’”’ He had a cage to himself. 

Although he was not particularly bad- 
| tempered, the keepers said that he was treach- 
| erous, and they were always telling people not 
| to lean over the chain that encircled his cage. 

And Frankie? Frankie was a girl who 
worked for George Finke & Co., owners of 
the Emporium. - 

Ever since she was fifteen,—when her older 
sister married,—she had been the mainstay of 
her family. She did not look like the mainstay 
and chief protector of a family. She was a 
pretty, brown-eyed girl, with a dimple at one 
corner of her mouth. Nevertheless, she had 
always been called upon to do things. If there 
was a noise in the night at home, it was always 
Frankie who got up to see what was wrong, 
and in that way she had grown used to facing 
difficulties. 

She had less to wear than any other girl at 
the Emporium, but she made the most of that 
little. She had ironed her buff chambray for 
that half-holiday at Animal Park. She would 
not wear pink or blue, if she could possibly 
help it; yellow was her color. She had thick, 
dark hair of which she was proud, and which 
she always arranged with good taste. 

The Emporium girls said that Pearl, Frank- 
ie’s cousin, was vain. Pearl had the best clothes 
possible; she was the only girl at home; her 
mother did her sewing and ironing, and she 
was a great pet with her brothers, who were 
always giving her things. Other girls loved 
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WITH HER HAND BEHIND HER, SHE OPENED IT. 


Frankie, and disliked Pearl; and yet the two 
girls were really much alike by nature, and 
looked like sisters. Frankie was different 
because she had been the head of her family 
so long, and had to face things. 

They were talking about facing things, that 
day at the park, with Ralph Annan, the young 
man who had asked Frankie to come, and to 
bring another girl. Frankie was telling about 
a girl who had behaved bravely in a fire, and 
her eyes shone with pride because she had 
been that girl’s chum. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Pearl. ‘‘I don’t 
feel that people deserve any credit for things 
they do in excitement. She lost her head, like 
everybody else. If she’d stopped to think, she 
might not have been willing to risk her 
life.’’ 

‘*That’s what I think,’’ said Mr. Annan. 

‘*When the crisis comes, most of us act pretty 
much as we’re in the habit of doing. If a| 
fellow is used to being piggish, he’ll rush for | 
the fire-escape ahead of everybody else. I’ve | 
always been afraid of getting caught some day 
in a place that would show how mean I am.” | 

‘*Well, I’m afraid of thunder and water and 
burglars, and almost everything!’ said Pearl. 
| She had a way of tossing her head and show- 
ing her small, even teeth as she laughed. ‘‘ But 
Frankie’s afraid of cats! One day, when she | 
was a little girl, she was going by an alley, 
and a cat flew out into her face. It made that 
bad scar. ’’ 

Frankie showed it—a little three-cornered 
sear on the temple. They had all stopped at 
the cages. 

“*So you don’t like cats, Miss Frances?’’ 
asked the young man. ‘‘There’s a nice cat 
for you—that dark-colored one they call the 
Brunette. He’s said to be the worst lion they 
have, because you can never tell what he’s 
going todo. He isn’t so much savage as sly. 
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They thought he was quite biddable, till he 
killed a meat boy, about two years ago.’’ 

Standing beside the cage of the dark-colored 
lion, they caught sight of Flora, who had been 
an Emporium clerk before she married. They 
all knew her well. She was at the park that 
afternoon with her little sister and her year- 
old baby. 

The dark lion had been behaving restlessly, 
wandering about his cage. Now and then he 
paused to lick his feet. As he approached the 
end near which Flora stood, he. stopped in his 
tracks, with a snarl. 

‘*He doesn’t like that bottle you have,’ a 
bystander said. And Flora put the baby’s 
food behind her. The man went on: ‘“‘A 
couple of days ago some scoundrel put a bottle 
of acid in this cage, while the keepers weren’t 
about, and the poor beast stepped on it and 
broke it. His feet were sore, anyhow, so it 
hurt him a good deal. Then he put his tongue 
to it—and they say you could hear him for half 
a mile. He tried to smash his bars, too, and 
I tell you that the people scattered then. They 
say he’s a lion that has to be watched. He’s 
a wild one, you know. I mean, he wasn’t 
born in captivity; they got him in Africa. 
There was a village down there, with a sandy 
plain all round it, and just a few bushes here 
and there. Looking out at night, the natives 
would often see two or three lions at once. 
You had to watch the kraal, too; if you waited 
till a calf bawled, the lion would be jumping 
over the fence with it by the time you got 
there, like a house-cat carrying 
off a day-old chick.*’ 

Frankie looked at the dark- 
colored lion. Those in the 
large cage had cavernous faces, 
like mastiffs. This one was 
much more the cat—his uneasy 
eyes were not so bold as those 
of the big fellow called ‘King 
Edward,’’ but very wild, and 
light in color. The huge shoul- 
der was hunched so that you 
could see the play of muscles 
—as when a cat is about to 
spring at a mouse. Frankie 
felt a trifle sick as she watched 
the brute, and drew back. 

“Oh, he can’t. get out, 
Frank !’’ said Pearl; laughing. 

The man went on telling his 
story: ‘Finally one of these 
lions got old, and became a 
man-eater. He hung round the 
village, killed two or three 
children, and one evening 
smashed a native hut and car- 
ried off an old woman. Well, 
an Englishman stayed at the 
village one night, on his way 
through to the coast, with his 
wifeand baby. The baby was 
about the size of that one.’’ 
He looked at Flora’s Lucille, 
sitting demurely in her blue 








carriage. Lucille wasa pretty | 


baby, white as a day-lily. Her blue eyes 
looked up at you from under the frill of a lawn 
cap with bunches of blue baby-ribbon on each 
side. She was afraid of the lions, and Flora 


had to keep her face turned away from the | 


cage, toward the grass and the ice-cream 
pavilion. 

‘*The man-eater had not been about for some 
days,’? the man continued, after a pause, 
‘‘and nothing was said of him. So the Eng- 
lishwoman left the baby with her native girl, 
while she went to the tent for something. 
It was about sundown. A big yellow beast 


flashed round the kraal—it was the man-eater! | 


The girl took to her heels, with the other vil- 
lagers—and there sat the baby all alone. An- 


other Englishman in the party came running | 


to the scene, but he hadn’t his gun; he could 


only shout and wave his hands, in the hope of | 
The baby gave one little | 


frightening the lion. 
scream for his mother. ’’ 


Flora had Lucille in her arms. They tight- | 


ened round the child, as she fixed the rubber | 
| top on the bottle of food. 


Frankie was watching the man with wide- | 
‘“‘How did they save it?’’ she) 


open eyes. 
asked. ‘‘Go on.’’ 


‘There’s no more to teli—that’s all. Prob- | 


ably after the lion touched him, the baby knew 
nothing that happened. But the white people 
came from miles away when they heard about 
the English baby. They organized a hunt, 
and killed the man-eater and some others— 
broke up the gang, you might say. Inciden- 
tally, they got some cubs, and this fellow in 
the cage is one of them.’’ 

Ralph Annan took up the story. ‘‘There’s 
a trainer, right here in the park, who was in 
Africa at the time, for a cireus. He joined 
the hunt, and helped get those cubs in a net. 


T’ll tell you what I’ll do, if you like, girls— | 
| I’ll go find that trainer. 


He’s had all kinds | 


of experiences. I want him to tell you about 
fighting a bad bear with a squirt-gun.’’ 

So he left Frankie and Pearl by the lion’s 
cage. Then Flora was called up to the tele- 
phone-booth to take a message from her hus- 
band. She did not like to leave Lucille in the 
crowd. Before she went, she tucked her into 
the little carriage, put her bottle of food into 
her hands, and charged her little sister to keep 
her in the shade. 

They were feeding the animals at the other 
end of the park, and the attendants were all 
busy. Ralph Annan was still looking for his 
friend, the trainer. The lions began to smell 
the meat, and grew restless. 

‘*Look at the dark one’s cage,’? a woman 
said to Pearl, and called attention to the fact 
that the little door through which the cleaning 
was done was not secured exactly as was the 
corresponding door in the larger cage; it looked 
as if the cleaner had neglected to push the bolt 
home. ‘‘You don’t suppose he can get out, 
do you?’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’? said a man who had overheard. 
‘*The park people know what they’re about. 
They always watch this fellow; maybe that’s 
a different kind of a lock from the others. ’’ 

Frankie had turned her back to the lions, to 
watch Flora’s baby go to sleep. The white 
lids fell over the blue eyes, the bunches of 
ribbon went all awry with the nodding of the 
little head, the flat bottle slipped from the 
child’s hands. 

Suddenly people began to scream, and Frankie 
saw them running in all directions—but she 
did not know what was wrong till she looked 
at the cage that had held the dark lion. It 
was empty! And the lion himself came stalk- 
ing round from the rear! 

Pearl was nowhere in sight; Frankie was 
almost knocked down by a large woman rush- 
ing by her; Flora’s baby sat all alone, in her 
carriage. 

In the now disappearing crowd, Pearl turned, 
and darted back. toward the baby in the little 
blue carriage. Frankie thought she was going 
to rescue the child. But instead of Lucille, she 
picked up the gold belt-pin her brother gave 
her on her birthday. If you knew Pearl, you 
would know that she would far rather have 
saved Flora’s baby than her pin—but she had 
no time to think. 

No one had any time to think. Everybody 
did the first thing that came into his head. 
Frankie found herself over by the baby car- 
riage, trying to lift it, but it was too heavy 
for her. Flora had locked the wheels, and 
Frankie did not know how to release them. 
Neither could she undo the strap that held the 
baby in. Lucille woke, and began crying for 
her mother. 

Looking across some shrubbery, Frankie 
saw the lion. His wild eyes were fixed on the 
baby; his shoulder was hunched a little, as if 
it had just occurred to him that he could spring 
at it. The big claws were sheathed in the 
thick, padded feet. He crept forward, slowly 
and softly. 

When Frankie was afraid of a cat, she threw 
something ; so she snatched Lucille’s bottle and 
swung it till the sun flashed in it. But it did 
not leave her hand. 

She saw it had taken the lion’s eyes awa) 
from the little white baby in the blue carriage. 
His attitude changed; he did not crouch to 
spring, but lowered his head, snarling, giving 
low, rumbling growls, and looking as he did 
when he had first seen the bottle in Flora’s 
| hand. 

Frankie could think again. She swung the 
bottle at the lion, and his growls seemed to 
|run along the earth under her feet. But he 
stood still; watching the bottle with eyes that 
looked very yellow in the sun. She began, 
quickly, to drag the baby carriage backward, 
toward the pavilion. 

Now the lion looked as if he would spring. 
But she was at the door. With her hand 
behind her, she opened it. But the wheels 
caught on the threshold, and everything grew 
so dark that Frankie could not see the lion 
Then, as she pulled, the carriage bounced in 
over the step, and she slammed the door. 

The place had been deserted at the first cr) 
that a lion was loose. Frankie stumbled «! 
an overturned chair beside a little table with 
melting dishes of cream and crumbled cake. 

The walls, of lattice and wire screeniny, 
| resembled those of an African hut; a lion cou! 
smash them ata blow. Lucille was screami!; 
at the top of her lungs, as if to remind the liv! 
where she was. She did not know Frank 
very well, and she wanted her mother; 
Frankie tried in vain to smother the screa:'> 
| against her breast. She heard nothing of ti” 
lion, but she could hardly have heard anythi’. : 
| except Lucille. 

As Lucille paused for breath, she saw t! 
Frankie was frightened, and began to cling ‘» 
her and sob. Outside all was quiet. 

Then came a crash—the impact of a he: 
body—the splintering of wood. Frankie st 
holding the sobbing child, and did not lo 
There was a growling and snarling—)' 
struggles—more wood shattered. Frankie « 
Lucille remained quiet. 

Suddenly the door of the pavilion cras! 
open, and they heard the lion making a terri: 
outery. 

‘All right, all right!?? The cry came fr! 
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a policeman, who had opened the door. ‘‘Don’t 
shoot, gentlemen! No occasion for getting 
excited!’ For men were running about the 
pavilion. 

A few feet from the pavilion door, on the 
wooden platform, which was broken to splin- 
ters, the lion was struggling, in a huge wild- 
animal net, and the keepers were tugging at 
the ropes. 

Over the grass, into the pavilion, ran a young 
woman in a blue dress; she held out her arms, 
and took Lucille into them. 

And as Flora held her close, the tears run- 
ning over her face, she said, ‘‘Do you know 
what I asked them, as soon as I heard the lion 
was out? I said, ‘Where’s Frankie? Because 
I know wherever she is, she’ll have my baby.’ ’’ 





‘*Yes, it was just like Frankie to think of | 
| bearing were enchanting. As the married pair | 
For the first time in her life, she had a great | 
| of the hills, they carried their first supplies for | 


the baby.’’ Pearl spoke softly and wistfully. 


wish to be able to face things. 

‘*T guess we all knew how she’d act,’’ said 
Ralph Annan. ‘‘I didn’t find that trainer, 
Miss Frances, but I guess you don’t need any 


exquisite color in her cheek and her graceful 
left us to begin their new life in a little cabin 
housekeeping with them, and went forward 


joyously to face their future. 
Whether a woman does her own work in) 


| are housekeepers whose devotion to the weekly 
sweeping, the weekly washing and ironing and 
the weekly baking is the terror of their families. 
The slavery robs them too early of their bloom 
and beauty. The house is only the shell of 
| the home. I shall never forget the tragic face 
|of a young husband, who glanced at me in 


instructions in fighting bears with squirt-guns. | blissful independence of servants, whether she | despair when, for the fifth time in a single 


Lions are your game. 
‘*All you want is half a bottle of milk,’’ he | 
added, smiling. 

Everybody laughed. But you know how it) 
is when some one makes you laugh just as 
you are trying to keep back the tears. Frankie 
put her head against the corner of the ice-cream 
counter, and in another minute she and Flora 
and Lucille were all crying together. 


ESSENTIALS of GOOD HOUSEKEEDING 








HE well-kept house | young man was leading 
seems to keep it-|a horse on which was 
self. The machin- | seated a girl in her teens. 
S44 ery runsso smoothly that |She wore a sunbonnet, 





there is no friction ; 
but be sure that somebody is responsible 
for this ease of movement, this lack of 
noise and jar, and this somebody, as a 
rule, is the mistress of the house. 

In her office of housekeeper she unites 
several important functions. As general 
business manager she must keep accounts 
and be sure that they balance at the end 
of the week or month. The successful 
housekeeper is thrifty without being 
mean, is exact in her planning, and makes 
it her endeavor to have a margin avail- 
able in case of an unexpected demand 
upon her resources. This rule obtains, 
without exception, in every variety of 
housekeeping, in the smallest apartments 
as in the largest mansions. 

The good housekeeper caters for her 
family, tempts the fastidious appetite of 
the invalid, provides sufficient food for 
the growing boy, and sees that the certified 
milk is in the refrigerator for the baby. 
She may not herself be able to do all the 
work that goes on beneath her roof, but 
she knows how it should be done, and 
insists upon an unvarying standard of ex- 











has one maid or six, whether 
her house is of many rooms 
| or few, the essentials for good 
housekeeping are identical. 
| ‘The first and indispensable 
essential is a practical knowl- 
edge of sanitation. I recall an 
instance in which this knowl- 
edge of sanitation must have 
been wholly overlooked by 
people otherwise intelligent 
and highly cultivated. They 
closed their city home and 
went away for a summer 
vacation of three months. 
Returning in September, the 
| entire family was prostrated 
| by malignant diphtheria. The 
| father, a clergyman, and four 
children died within a fort- 
| night. Only the mother and 
the youngest child, an 
infant, survived. 

Upon investigation, the 
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had been a laboratory for the manufacture 
of poison during the season in which the 
house had been closed from sun and air. 
The wonder was that any one having the 
slightest pretension to intelligence could 
have calmly lived over the decaying vege- 
table matter that was there. Probably 
neither the man of the house nor his wife 
had ever stepped down the cellar stairs, 
and all sorts of débris and every variety 
of dirt had been allowed to accumulate 
before the house was boarded up and the 
air was excluded. 

Good housekeeping raises a barrier— 
that of thorough and radical cleanliness 
and frequent ventilation—against noxious 
germs. It does this without intermission. 
Hardwood floors, and rugs that can easily 
be removed and shaken, lighten the house- 
keeper’s load. 

If you are a good housekeeper, you will 
look well to your plumbing. If your home 
is in the country and you have, in the 








cellence in its accomplishment. She also 
possesses a practical knowledge of hygiene. 

Beyond all this, she is a home-maker. 
The house is merely the outer shell of the 
home. Its reason for being is that it is the 
tangible expression of that sweet, elusive and 
beloved place in which men, women and chil- 
dren live together in harmony and find their 
best development. Housekeeping is as truly a 
profession as medicine, law or journalism. 

I was once a guest in the manse of a Pres- 
byterian minister in West Virginia. The 
Greenbrier River rippled in silver waves within 
sight of the door, and as far as the eye could 
see, the road wound along over the mountains. 
As I stood on the porch one day, a curious 
little procession emerged from the distance. A 





THE PRIMITIVE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


and was dressed in a frock of blue cotton. 
Behind her, on the horse, was a sort of camp- 
ing outfit and a bag of meal. 

Two or three attendants—brothers of the 
bridegroom, for this was a wedding procession 
—strode sturdily beside the horse. The pro- 
cession stopped at the manse door, and the 
parson was summoned. After the simple cere- 
mony, the man took from his pocket a silver 
dollar, gave it to the minister, and said, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘I thank you, preacher. I wish I 
could make this ten.’’ 

The bride’s face, under the sunbonnet, was 
jike a rose in June. Her soft brown eyes, the 


old-fashioned way, to carry water through 
the house by hand, 





INTELLIGENCE 
AND A COOK- BOOK 


board of health discovered that the cellar | 


evening, his wife left her 
chair with a look of annoy- 
ance, now to brush up, with 
anxious solicitude, a fluff of 
ash, now to straighten a book 
on the table, again to adjust 
a curtain, again and again to 
set right some trifle that 
seemed wrong to her, while 
talk was interrupted, tran- 
quillity banished and the even 
tenor of life disturbed by her 
distress. ‘‘Much ado about 
nothing’’ might be written 
over the anxious housekeep- 
ing that is forever on the alert 
concerning the polish of the 
piano, a scratch on a table or 
chair, or the placing of a cup 
on a wrong shelf. 

‘*Before I was married,’’ 
said a young man, *‘I really 
thought myself a pretty or- 
derly chap, but I can’t live 
up to Molly’s ideal.’’ And his had been a 
West Point training in orderliness, too! 

The good housekeeper makes it her business 
so to manage her home that there is room in 
it for the development of individuality. During 
the Christmas holidays I received, to my ex- 
| ceeding joy, the photograph of a family group 
whose home is in the State of Washington. 
The father and mother are in early middle life, 
still hale and strong, and round them, sitting 
or standing, were their sons and daughters, 
eight in all. These young people have had 
the advantage of an all-round education, in 
school and at home. They have had, both in 
summer and in winter, a long daily walk to 
school and back, and have carried a luncheon 
with them. From the first the mother has 
made her children her assistants in the home. 
The stalwart young men and the beautiful 
young girls who look at me from the photo- 
|graph with such candor and courage have 
always had their part in housekeeping. ‘The 
mother has written to me that her boys can 
cook a dinner, make a bed or do the family 
washing quite as well as their sisters. Why 

not? This sensiblewoman 





the proof of your 
good housekeeping will 
be that you stand guard 
vigilantly over the 
kitchen sink, the back 
door, and the outer drains 
and cesspools to which 
the surplusage of the 
house is carried. A good 
rule is to burn everything 
that you possibly can, for 
fire is a purifying agent. 
An essential of house- 
keeping is a just compre- 
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Home,” “From 








hension of values. There 


SANGSTER died on June 4, 1912. 
For many years she contributed her 
delightful stories and articles to the 


leading periodicals, with several of 


which she was successively associated 


hold,” “The Little Kingdom of 


Mrs. Sangster was long a valued 


contributor to The Companion. 


has given her sons a fit- 
ting preparation to become 
the best of American hus- 
bands by and by. Two 
of the children have gone 
abroad to study, and have 
returned to their Western 


ELIZABETH 


as editor. Among her numerous heme with enlarged idene, 
Ps f th new linguistic attain- 
books are “Poems of the House- ments, and habits of closer 


economy than are com- 
mon with us. 

I hear somebody ask, 
Should not good house- 
keeping include good 


My Youth Up.” 











* UT on the end there, play her in!’’ 
O the captain bawled. 

Dan drew the hose nozzle higher. 
Great clouds of smoke were hurled upon 
him at each blast of wind. Sheets of water 
swept across the end of the wharf. First 
a black hurricane, dashing blazing wood in 
his face, almost forced him from his footing ; 
then a flood of water from another hose 


DA 














deluged him and froze upon him as it struck. | melted away into a fainter pulsing. The 
The wharf grew brighter. Dan strained | street, into which Dan turned at last, was 
forward with the heavy hose. Another man | only faintly lighted by the wavering glow 
stumbled through the smoke, and together | of the fire. Although it was nearly mid- 
they staggered toward the advancing sheet of | night, women and children were huddled to- 
flame. Icicles froze and melted; froze and | gether, watching the red in the distant sky. 
melted again upon his hat brim. ‘**Tis Danny Whalen!” a little old 
“In with that stream, in with it!’’ shouted | lady cried. ‘‘Is it coming this way, lad?’’ 
the distant voice, persistently. ‘‘No, granny ; it’s all under control.’’ 
The water shot at the blazing wood, sizzling| ‘‘ Have you seen my John ?”’ another 
as it struck; the fire licked it up and ate its called. The women fairly blocked his way. 
way farther into the wharf. Still the man | ‘* Nobody’s hurt,’’ Dan said, cheerily, 
and boy pressed forward, the icy pipe writh- | | gently pushing his way on. 
ing like a dying snake behind them. The farthest house in the lane, a little house all 
pier swayed and buckled. An ominous crack- | dark except for a faint light, he strode. 
ing, and it slid into the black water beneath. | Stumbling through the unlighted hall, he 
The icy water closed over Dan’s head. A — an inner door and stood blinking in 
roaring filled his ears. He came to the sur-| the doorway. A rosy old lady came from 
face again, and pulled himself on to what beside the fire. She put her finger on her 
remained of the pier. The air throbbed with | lips. 
the monotonous sobbing of the engines. He! ‘‘Mother?’? heasked. Then a baby fretted. 
staggered toward the sound. Fast his clothes | The old lady smiled. 
were freezing upon him. A captain yelled| ‘‘’Tis a baby sister,’’? she whispered. 
some orders to him. Into the glow of an| ‘Born yes’day afternoon. ’’ 
engine’s fire he stumbled. The engineer, The big boy tiptoed clumsily to the faucet | 
his father, threw a bucket of water over the | and ran the cold water over his hands, The 
boy’s coat, and wrenched it from his back. | old lady fussed noiselessly about the room. 
‘Sure, it’s an iceman ye are, son!’?? he| ‘‘Now some one’s come, I’ll go out on the 
exclaimed. | stoop and see the fire,’’? she murmured. 
Dan hammered the ice from his feet. ‘‘I’m| Dan went to another room to change his 
to go home now, to get some grub, dad.’’ 
‘*Tell the mother I’m way outside.’? And | thing. How his foot did pain! It seemed 
the engineer turned again to his engine. as if it continued the throb, throb of the 
The boy pulled a dry coat over his clothes, | engines. 
and strode off. The steady throb in the air | ‘*Guess I hurt it-when I fell,’? he thought. | 








Away to the, 


| clothes. His swollen fingers bungled every- | 


N 





How’ comfortable the bed looked! A faint | 
voice came from another room. 

‘Ts that you, Danny ?’’ 

‘Coming, mother!’? The awkward boyish | 
figure stumbled softly to the bed. | 

‘*Where’s the little sister?’’ he whispered. 

The mother smiled toward a cradle near | 
the fire. The boy moved softly to it, and | 
gingerly lifted the light covering from the 
baby’s face. 

‘*Ah, you little ‘vet’ !’’ he said, tenderly. 
| ‘*Won’t you be stuck on yourself—being born 
| the night of the big fire?’’ 

‘*Where’s your father?’’ the mother anx- 
iously inquired. 

‘‘Way out. His steamer isn’t anywhere 
| near the blaze.’’ He stooped over the bed | 
again. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky to get on call just 
| the day before this big fire?’’ 

The mother smiled doubtfully. ‘‘Get Mrs. 
Murphy to warm your dinner,’’ she said. 

‘*Sure, she’s out looking at the fire,’’ Dan 
announced. ‘‘I can take care of myself.’’ 

‘*Every one will see the fire except me,’’ 
the mother said, smiling. | 

Dan tiptoed to the bedroom door and peered 
| into the kitchen. There was no one there. 

‘*Tf it wouldn’t hurt you, I could lift you | 





| drew a chair up to the fire, and tore off his 


| bedroom door. 


| the floor. 


|**Haven’t got half enough men.’’ He ate 


to see from the window,’’ he whispered. 
‘The mother’s eyes shone mischievously. 
‘If you wrapped me up,’’ she answered. 
The boy slid his long arms under the 
little mattress and lifted it, mother and 
all, to the back window. Far away the 
sky glowed as if the sun were setting.. The 
mother looked, and shut her eyes. 
“‘Oh, to think of you both in that fur- 
nace !’” 
Dan lowered the mattress gently to its 
place. ‘‘It’s the reflection that makes it 
so bad.’’ 
Some one stirred in the kitchen. He 
tucked the bedclothes swiftly in at the foot 
of the bed. The little old lady appeared. 
“Ah, ’tis a pity you can’t see it, Mrs. 
Whalen !’’ she declared. ‘‘Such a sight I 
never saw !’’ 

Dan retreated to the kitchen, with a know- 
ing wink at the quiet figure on the bed. He 


stocking. Mrs. Murphy exclaimed at the 
sight of his foot. He put his finger on his 
lips, and nodded warningly toward the open 
The old lady shut it before 
she dressed his foot. 

Dan pressed the bandaged toes firmly upon 


‘*You can’t walk on that!’’ the old lady 
cried. 

‘*T can get my rubber boot on over it.’’ 

‘**Sure, they don’t be expecting ye back !’’ 

‘*Sure, and they do,’’ said Dan, laughing. - 


the luncheon and drank the coffee. 

‘*Will you fill up a can with coffee for dad ?’’ 
he said, going to the bedroom. 

“I’m going now,’’ he whispered to the 
mother. She pulled him down to her. 

‘*Make your father pull his cap over his 
ears. ‘The cinders always burn them.’’ Then 
more tenderly, ‘‘Be a good boy.’’ 

And Dan went out again into the dark. 
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cooking? Certainly. That should go without 
saying. If there is a young girl whose time 
has been so completely filled with school and 
college that she has had no chance to study 
the art of cooking, the art of catering and 
the art of purchasing supplies, let her not be 
dismayed. There is nothing so difficult or so 
subtle in the realm of practical cooking and 
housekeeping that it cannot be overcome by a 
clever American girl in six weeks, with the 
combined aid of attention, intelligence and a 
cook-book. She may make mistakes, but each 
mistake will be a stepping-stone to future 
success. 

I wish I could persuade young people who 
are thinking of marriage to begin together in 
their day of small things, not in a hotel or 
boarding-house, but in a little house all alone. 
They may be congratulated if, thus beginning, 
they have no intrusive servant. It is better 
to call in such outside help as they can afford, 
to bear themselves the brunt of the daily work. 


THE: CHAMPION - TEN - EARS 


in Five Ciaptery. 
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prised the rest of the family by beginning 
to clean house. In the Scadland family 
housecleaning was not a common occurrence ; 
midwinter housecleaning was unprecedented. 
‘Tf Julia has to wear a clean apron all the 
time, the house has got to be clean, too. She 
can’t keep her aprons clean in such a dirty 
house as this,’’ Mrs. Scadland explained. 


O: Monday morning Mrs. Scadland sur- 


‘‘Not that I see any use in wearing a clean | 


apron all the time,’’ she continued, ‘‘but I | 


guess the Scadlands ain’t so no-account that | 


they have to be dirtier than other folks.’’ 

Emil Scadland viewed the proceedings 
with mild approval. ‘‘Those windows do 
look better, ma,’’ he said. ‘‘Can’t I geta 
pail of water or do something ?’’ 

Martin was tempted to stay home from 
school until the mail-carrier came, but as 
this was the day on which the teacher was 
to show how to make germination boxes, he 
decided to go, and to run home at noon for 
the mail. 

The teacher had induced Job Harris to 
get her a sack of sawdust and some muslin 
from town. At recess she set the boys to 
making boxes and the girls to ruling squares 
on the muslin. Then she showed them how 
to fill the bottom of the boxes with wet saw- 
dust, to cover this with the ruled muslin, 
and to put six kernels of corn from one ear 
in one square and six from another ear in 
another square. 

‘*Every time you plant an ear that won’t 
grow, you are losing a dollar and a half’s 
worth of corn out of the next year’s crop,’’ 
she said. ‘‘With a germination box you can 
test each ear and throw out the dead ones. ’’ 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the 
boxes were finished. Then school had not 
been called more than ten minutes when 
there came a knock at the door. 

‘‘Some one to see you, Martin,’’ Miss 
Sanders said, after she had answered the 
knock. 

Martin went to the door. His father seized 
him, and pulled him outside. ‘* You’ve 
won!’’ he cried, excitedly. ‘‘First place 
out of the whole lot!’’ He held out a letter 
from the superintendent of the contest. 

Martin was hardly more surprised at win- 












They will be drawn into closer union, and will 
more quickly lay the foundation for that perfect 
sweetness and freedom that make home a place 
beatific and charming. 

Have I yet said a word about the saving salt 
of common sense? The girl and the woman, 
the boy and the man who are started on the 
road with a full equipment of common sense 
will not blunder in estimating the other essen- 
tials of good housekeeping. 

They will not live beyond their means. 
They will not fear the comments of their | 
neighbors. They will care much more for | 
comfort than for display. They will prefer | 
solid furniture, meant for wear, to showy fur- 
niture, too fragile for use. They will under- 
stand that the happy home has a place within 
it for fads and hobbies. 

I conclude by saying that good housekeeping 
is a matter of atmosphere, of tact and wisdom ; 
and that the well-kept house is the one that 
apparently keeps itself. 





Chapter Four 
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the face of every one you meet on the street! 
I couldn’t have done it. Besides, it’s too late 
now.’? 

“Ts it??? 

‘Why, I couldn’t leave school to go back 
now,’’ Martin said, in surprise. ‘‘ Besides, 
Mr. Wilkins wouldn’t have me.’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean that you should go back to 
town to work. We’d miss you too much here. 
But how many times have you been to town 
| since—since —’’ 

‘*Only once, the day of the ballgame. Then 


| 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


| pened in Waterbury,’’ he said, ‘‘I know much 


Nebraska mit him. My old farm is my best | 
friend. I don’t rent him to everybody yet. | 
But ven I sees you pulling cockle-burs I thinks, | 
there is the boy for my farm. How vas it?’’ | 
‘*You’re not joking, Mr. Deaconbroch?’’ | 
Martin cried. ‘‘Can we really have it?’’ | 
Deaconbroch rose to go. ‘‘Vat I have said 
I have said,’’ he declared. ‘‘To-morrow we 
vill go to Charlie Tiegen, der justice of der 
peace, und make der papers. Good night!’ | 
‘*Hold on, Mr. Deaconbroch!’’ Martin ran 
to the door. ‘‘Are you sure you can trust me, 
after—after what happened in Waterbury ?’’ 
The old German smiled. ‘‘About vat hap- 


more as you. When I tell all vat I know there 
vill be some surprises yet.’’ He went off 
chuckling. 

‘*What can he mean by knowing more about 
it than I do?’’? Martin asked, in a puzzled tone, 
as he shut the door. 

‘‘He was in town that day!’’ Annie cried. 
‘*He drove up to the grocery store just a few 
moments after you left me to get Doctor 
Brown’s horse. ’’ 

‘‘Which way did he come?’’ Martin asked. 
“Did he come down West Street? Did he 
come past the doctor’s barn?’’ 

‘*He came down West Street. I wonder 
if en 





Martin seized his hat, and made for the door. 


Then he stopped, and came back slowly. ‘‘It’s | 


no use to ask Mr. Deaconbroch,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘He won’t tell till he gets ready. 
But I don’t care, if there’s only a chance of 
having it cleared up some time. If I could go 
to Waterbury with Miss Sanders Saturday, 


| and look everybody in the face, and know that 


everybody knows I never took any one’s money, 
I’d be the happiest person in Iowa.’’ 

The next day Martin and his father went 
with Deaconbroch to sign the papers. After 
they had been made out and a copy safely 
stowed away in Martin’s coat pocket, the three 
went to look at the new farm. Although it 





“DID YOU EFER 


PULL A WEED?” 


ning the contest than at seeing his father so | you were the only person who spoke to me. 1 | | lay just across the road, it was a far different 


excited about it. ‘‘Is there something the 
matter, father?’’ heasked. ‘‘You didn’t come 
down just for this?’’ 

‘*Isn’t that enough ?’’ his father exclaimed. 
‘*Why, it’s first place out of thirty !’’ 

‘*And a brood sow,’’ Martin added. ‘‘I 
wonder who got the shotgun ?’’ 

‘*T guess people can’t say now that the Scad- 
lands are good for nothing,’’ Emil Scadland 
said, with a chuckle, as he started for home. 

Martin’s face was so radiant when he went 
back into the schoolhouse that Miss Sanders 
guessed what had happened. At noon, when 
she had heard the good news from him, she 
said, ‘‘This is going to mean a great deal to 
you, Martin. It means especially that you 
have a chance to try for something harder. I 
believe you have the courage to keep on 
trying.’’ 

‘**T hope so,’? Martin answered. ‘‘It isn’t so 
hard to win the things you can fight for. It’s 
the things people say behind your back, that 
you can’t do anything but run from, that hurt. ’’ 

‘*Ts it necessary to run from them? I wish 
you hadn’t run.’’ 

‘*What else could I do?’”’ 

‘*You could have stayed and shown that you 
weren’t afraid of suspicion. Don’t you see 
that your running away made it look all the 
worse? If you had stayed, people would have 
had to prove that their suspicions were justified 
or keep still. ’’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘*You don’t under- 
stand how hard it is to work for a man who 
thinks you’re a thief. And to see suspicion on 





couldn’t go after that. ’’ 

‘*And so you let Annie go to do the trading. 
Did you think it was easy for her?’’ 

‘*T—I didn’t think,’’ Martin faltered. 

‘*T’ll tell you what I want you to do,’’ said 
Miss Sanders, with sudden resolution. ‘‘I 
want you to take me into Waterbury next 


place from the Barnes Hill eighty. It was | 
lower and more level. For years, all the good 





new fixin’s,’’ he admitted. 
it before. ’’ 

‘*T think we’d better pay the debts first,’’ 
Mrs. Scadland said. ‘‘I’d be almost happy if 
we didn’t have any debts hanging over us. ’’ 

‘*We’ve always had debts, and I reckon we 


**T’d never noticed 


jalways shall, ’’ Emil said, encouragingly. 


‘*Debts are about all the luxuries a poor man 
ever has.’’ 

The next afternoon Emil Scadland went to 
town and took Annie with him. After supper 
that night she brought out her purchases to 
display them to the family. 

‘““The first thing I got was a dress for 
mother, ’’ she said, unfolding some plaid stuff. 
‘**She hasn’t had a new dress since I can remem- 
ber. Then here’s some stuff for some new 
school aprons and a new Sunday dress for 
Julia, and some new shirts for Jimmie. And 
here’s a new hat for father and a new suit for 
Martin. I don’t know if it’ll fit, or if you’ll 
like the color, but the man said you could 
change it if it didn’t suit.’’ 

Martin had been watching the diminishing 
pile of packages with considerable interest. 
‘‘What did you get for yourself?’’ he asked, at 
last. 

Annie looked blankly at the chair where the 
packages had been. ‘There was not one left. 
**T thought I had forgotten something!’’ she 


| exclaimed. 


‘*T guess they’ll take back this suit and 
| trade it for a dress,’’ said Martin. 
‘*If you take that suit back, I’ll never have 


-. new dress as long as I live!’’ Annie 


declared. 

Emil Scadland twirled his new hat round on 
histhumb. ‘‘There is something kind of inter- 
estin’ in havin’ new things, ain’t there?’’ he 
remarked. 

Mrs. Scadland swallowed hard once or twice, 
and wiped a tear on the corner of her new 
dress-goods. ‘*There’s something inside of me 
that’s always hankered for pretty things,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’d about given up hope of ever having 

any more, and I guess that’s why I got shift- 
less about the house and Julia’s aprons. ’’ 

Emil Seadland put on his new hat and 
started for bed. ‘‘Maybe my back’ll be 
better when we get over on the Deaconbroch 
farm,’’ he said. ‘‘I reckon new things will 
come a good deal oftener when we get off 
these clay hills. ’’ 

Miss Sanders’s class in testing seed-corn 
roused considerable interest in the neigh- 
borhood. The number of bad ears that were 
found was surprisingly large. After the 
first test at school, most of the boys took 
their testers home and began to test their 
fathers’ seed-corn. Some of the fathers 
laughed, but when they saw from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. of the kernels lying 
dead in the germination box, after having 
had every chance to grow, they stopped 
laughing. 

Henry Lanark, the richest farmer in the 
district, stopped Miss Sanders on her way 
to her boarding-place one night, and gave 
her ten dollars. 

‘*T guess you’ll know how to use it down 
at the schoolhouse,’’ he said to her. ‘‘My 
boy says every bad ear he throws out of my 
seed-corn saves me a dollar and a half, so I 
reckon I’m ahead of you yet.’’ 

Miss Sanders bought an oil-stove and a 
few cooking utensils, and began to give the 
girls some simple cooking lessons. The 
girls, who, while the corn was the main 
object of attention, had felt rather neg- 
lected, welcomed the oil-stove enthusiastic- 
ally. Some of the mothers were rather 
distrustful. They thought that their girls 
could learn to cook at home, and ought to 
be taught something else at school. The 

teacher went to see the objectors, and left them 
ready to approve of anything she might do. 

A Saturday afternoon finally came on which 


soil that had been washed from the Barnes | Martin could take Miss Sanders to town, and, 


Hill eighty had gone to enrich Deaconbroch’s 
land. It was known as one of the best corn- 
farms in the county. 
free from cockle-burs. 





Satarday afternoon. Will you?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’? Martin said. 


Deaconbroch took them through the fields, 
| and then back to the neat yard. ‘‘If it is vorse 


| drove over for her. 
It was also fenced and | 
|ing him out of the corner of her eye, saw his 


feeling very awkward in his new clothes, he 
He said little on the wa) 
into Waterbury. Miss Sanders, who was watcli- 


lips tighten as they neared the town. The 
main street was filled with the usual Saturda) 


The next evening, while the Scadlands were | a year from now ven I come back,’’ he said, | afternoon crowd. The porch of the grocer) 
eating supper, Peter Deaconbroch, an eccentric | with a wave of his hand, ‘‘I vill get me another | store was crowded when Martin drove up to it 


old German, who lived alone on the eighty 
just across the road to the south of the Barnes | 
Hill eighty, came in unannounced. 

‘‘T have business mit der young feller,’’ he | 
said, in reply to Emil Seadland’s greeting. 
He seated himself, and eyed Martin keenly. 

‘*T have lots of time to think and vateh, as 
vell as vork,’’ he said. ‘*Ven I see a boy pull 
five acres of cockle-burs yet, vat else peoples 
say about him, I don’t care von cent. A prize 
mit a judging show is goot, but five acres of 
cockle-burs pulled is better.’’ 

The old German turned and looked at Emil. 
‘Did you efer pull a weed?’’ he asked. 


renter. If it is better, it vill be better. ’’ 
That was all he would say about the farm; 


kins’s money he was still mysterious. 
vas no hurry,’’ he observed 


all right. ’’ 
It was so stormy the next Saturday that | 


Martin did not have to make good his promise | 
to Miss Sanders. About the middle of the next | 
week, Mr. Watson came over with the news| 


that he had sold the sheep. Emil Seadland 


helped drive them to town, and brought the | 


check back to Martin. It was the largest | 





Emil laughed. 
poor, whether they pull weeds or not,’’ he said. 
‘*What’s the use of worryin’ about weeds?’ | 

Deaconbroch frowned in disapproval. “No | 
one is poor mit a strong young boy und a good | 


‘Poor folks stay about so amount of money that the Scadlands had had | 


‘at one time since they had moved to Iowa. 
| There was enough to pay the rent, with a little | 
to spare. 

‘*T suppose there are other debts enough to 





and helped the teacher out. The men looked 
at Martin curiously, but Martin looked them 


| and about his knowledge concerning Mr. Wil- | straight in the eye without flinching. 
““Dere | 
‘*A little wait | 
makes it so much the more all right ven it is | took outa handful of bills. 


‘**T?ll be done in a moment, Martin,’’ Miss 
Sanders said. Then opening her purse, shi 
‘**T wish you woul: 
| drive round to the bank and deposit these fv: 
me. ” 

It took all Martin’s courage to go into tl 
bank with that money. To his surprise, th 
banker smiled at him, and greeted him wit’ 
the remark : 

‘*Mr. Deaconbroch was in here a while az 
looking for you. Have you seen him?’’ 

Martin shook his head. 

‘*He had something important to tell yo: 
You’d better look him up.’’ 

Martin hurried out so fast that he alm 
knocked over Bill Simpson. Bill greeted h 


wife. My wife is dead und my boy is gone, | take all that’s left,’’ Martin said, ‘‘but whether joyously. 


but I don’t let the weeds grow yet.’’ 
He turned to Martin. 
‘“*T got an offer to make you,’’ he said. ‘I | 


they’re paid or not, Annie’s got to have some | 


| new clothes. ’’ 
Emil glanced at Annie’spatched school dress. | 
am old, und my boy vants me to come out to | ‘‘I don’t know but what she does need some | 


‘‘Why don’t you come in oftener?’’ he > 
| claimed. ‘‘I tell you what, the crowd’s 1 
itself without you. ’’ 

He accompanied Martin to the sleigh. ‘*?” 
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up your horse, and come down and play hockey 
with us. We’re all going down to the creek 
after three o’clock.’’ 

Martin hesitated. ‘‘I have to find Mr. Deacon- 
broch,’’ he said, ‘‘and besides, I haven’t any | 
skates. ’’ 


read. ‘‘I had somethings to tell you that 
would make you feel good, but maybe der | 


away in more of a hurry as I thought,’’ it! 


I | Henry drew the rope back to him, recoiled it, 
and threw again. This time he flung too hard. 

| The noose fell beyond the spruce limb. Hand 
}over hand, he pulled the rope back to him, 
| hoping against hope that, as it trailed over the 

| tail of the island, the noose might catch on 


longer you wait der gooder you will feel. 
will be back there next winter yet.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 














‘¢You’ll have to go to Nebraska to find Mr. 
Deaconbroch,’’ Bill said. ‘He got a telegram 


from his son about an hour ago, and left on) 


the afternoon train. And I know where I can 
get you a pair of skates. ’’ 

After they had gone over to the grocery store 
and Miss Sanders had told Martin that she 
could not possibly be ready to go home before 
five o’clock, he accepted Bill’s invitation and 
went down to the creek. 

Martin was almost as good at hockey as he 
was at baseball, and not until it was too dark 
to see the puck did he remember that the teacher 
was waiting for him. However, he found her 
still hesitating between two pieces of cloth in 
the dry-goods store, and never knew how long 
she had waited. 

‘“‘Was it so bad?’’ the teacher asked him, 
after they had left town and were moving 
rapidly over the snow-covered road toward 
home. 

‘‘Well, not very,’’ Martin answered. 

Mr. Deaconbroch had sold all his stock and 
machinery before going to Nebraska. When 
March ist came, the Scadlands moved across to 


FROM-THE-GRIP-OF-THE-SAN 


rr 
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l 
ENRY Ballard gazed with some uneasi- 
H ness, up at the San Juan, at the patch 
of water where little ripples danced with 
a significance that even he, city-bred, realized. 
Above the swish of the water, as it broke over 
the rocks at the tail of the little island in mid- 
stream, he heard the suck-suck-suck, warning 
of a danger more deadly than that which 
follows the hiss of the rattlesnake. 
**Quicksand,’’ he said aloud. Although he 
had been alone in camp but two days, the sound 
of his own voice came pleasantly to his ears 
in the midst of the solitude of river and desert. 
He took a step forward into the swirling, 
yellow-brown river. 
As he hesitated, knee-deep in the stream, his 
friends at home, in Indianapolis, would not | 








his farm. He had lived alone in the house too 
long for it to be a model 
of neatness. It took 
Mrs. Seadland a week 
to get it cleaned to her 
satisfaction. 

‘* Those new things of 
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have known him for the lad who, because he 





ours can’t come into a 
dirty house,’’ she said. 
‘*And then, getting off 
that Barnes Hill eighty 
makes me feel as if 
maybe it was going to 
be easier to keep things 
clean. ’’ 

She was so surprised 
when Emil Scadland 
came home one day 
with a door-mat that 
she insisted on giving 
him some ginger tea and 
sending him to bed. 

‘*When a man gets so 
much better than com- 
mon,’’ she confided to 
Annie that evening, 
**he’s either sick or 
has done something he 
oughtn’t to. For either 
one there’s nothing 
better than ginger tea. ’’ 

In moving from the Barnes Hill eighty, the 
Scadlands seemed to have left behind a great 
deal more than the old farm. Perhaps they 
were influenced by the novelty of moving to a 
new place, where the fences would turn stock, 
and the kindling-wood was in a pile out by the 
machine-shed, instead of being scattered all 
over the yard. 

At any rate, Emil Scadland took a great deal 
more interest than he had taken for a long while 
in keeping things round the farm in shape and 
in getting ready for the spring work. Mrs. 
Scadland was planning to raise enough chick- 
ens to fill Deaconbroch’s chicken-house. Her 
voice had lost its complaining note. 

Julia wore a clean apron nearly all the time, 
and Jimmie’s shirt was as clean as a small 
boy’s shirt can be expected to be. If Miss 
Sanders noticed the difference, she kept her 
observations to herself. She was busy helping 
the children make a hotbed on the south side 
of the schoolhouse, in order to have some 
early vegetables for the school garden. The 
pupils learned a great deal about plants that | 
winter. 

“TI never had an idea that there were so 
many things to learn about a corn-plant grow- 
ing,’? Martin said to Mr. Watson, who had | 
driven over to the farm that afternoon. ‘‘I | 
thought it just grew, and that that was all | 


| 


there was to it.’’ | 

‘*There’s a lot more to learn about corn than | 
some people have any idea of,’’ Mr. Watson | 
answered. | 

When spring opened, Martin had to leave | 
school to help with the work at home. He 
disked the oats in twice, without any particular 
objection from his father. When corn-planting 
time came, Martin went over to Mr. Watson’s | 
and got the promised seed. Mr. Watson in- | 
creased the amount to a bushel. 

‘*That will plant seven acres,’’ he said. 

Then he added, with a smile, ‘‘If there’s a | 
corn-show in Larchwood School next winter, 
Martin, I venture to say that you won’t take 
last place. ’” 

“‘T certainly hope not,’? Martin answered. 
“I’m glad that I don’t have to plant this in 
the Barnes Hill clay.’ 

‘*There’s a little chance for a man to use his 
brains on the farm, don’t you think so?’? Mr. 
Watson asked. | 

‘““There is a lot more to learn than I 
thought,’ Martin admitted. ‘I wish I knew 
more. ’? 

One day about the middle of June Martin 
received a note from Mr. Deaconbroch. 

Hastily he opened the letter. 





‘*T was gone | 


HE... 





had been too ambitious at the beginning of the 
last year of high school, had been forced to 
leave in the middle of the second term. Two 
months before, he and his father, a mining engi- 
neer, had come to nerthwestern New Mexico. 
Together they had prospected, staked two 
placer claims, built a rough sluice, and cut their 
lateral from the main ditch, a third of a mile 
back. The result of the outdoor life showed 
clearly in the litheness of the boy’s body, the 
bronze of his cheek, and the muscles that | 
strained under his jersey as he balanced him- | 
self to meet the ten-mile current. 

It is no small task to withstand a volume of | 
water rushing at you at ten miles an hour. 
Henry had difficulty in keeping his feet, bur- 
dened as he was with heavy prospect pan, 
revolver and hand-ax, all tied to the cartridge- | 
belt that was swung over his right shoulder 
and under his left arm, out of reach of the | 
water. Knotted to his belt-strap was a lariat. 





| From force of habit, he had added to his equip- | 


ment this long and stout rawhide rope that) 
had so often aided him and his father in their 
work back on the mesa. 

For some moments he stood as still as the 
San Juan would let him. He was anxious to | 
reach the island and determine whether or not 
there was pay-dirt there. The quicksand 
seemed up-stream ; between him and the island 
he saw only water that churned muddily, as 
if angry at the rocks that impeded it in its 
journey to the great Colorado. 

‘‘Water like that means a rocky bottom,’’ 
he reasoned aloud. Resolutely he stepped for- 
ward. The current swirled and splashed about 
his boots as he strode out into the stream. 
The bed of the river, made up of boulders 
partly sunken in gravel and sand, offered inse- 
cure footing, and the dizzying rush of the water 
required stout resistance. 

By the time he had waded perhaps a third of | 
the distance to the island, his struggle with the | 
river took all his energy; the quicksand was | 
forgotten. For perhaps twenty yards more, | 
he splashed on. Then, bracing himself against 
a boulder that rose almost to the top of the 
water, he rested. Beyond him, perhaps forty 
feet away, lay the little island—boulders, gravel 
and sand, with a pile of driftwood left by last 
summer’s flood. So intent was he on examin- 
ing the island that he did not notice, in the 
middle of the seething river, the oily streak of | 
unbroken water a few yards in front of him; | 
and had he noticed it, he might not have real- | 
ized that ripples and clear water may mean the | 





| same thing. 


He plunged forward. The water dashed now | 
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close to the top of his hip boots and now well 
below his knees. As he slid off the top of a 
submerged boulder, his foot caught between it 
and a stone close by; but a wrench freed it, 
and he floundered on. To his great relief, his 


| some heavy stick of driftwood. 


| maddening. 


Once he felt a 
slight resistance, but in a moment the line was 
free again. 

As he drew the lariat back to him the second 
time, the pressure of the water on his side was 
Only a stubborn will kept the 
tired muscles to their work of holding his body 
erect. ‘‘If I give up now, I shall be swept 
over and drowned!’’ he panted. Then, mock- 
ingly, the thought flashed through his brain, 
**And even if you hold your head up now, 
the quicksand will draw it under in a little 
while. ’’ 


| body. 


WHIRLED THE LARIAT ABOVE HIS HEAD. 


feet now touched smooth sand, but as he took | Again he coiled the rope. For a moment he 
a few steps forward, he wondered at the heav- | stood inactive. Then the line of his lips hard- 
iness of his dragging boots. For a second he ened straight. It was this time or not at all, 
stopped to breathe. He shifted his weight to he knew. With a pull that was the more ter- 
his right foot, preparatory to stepping out. | rible because of its very slowness, the suction 
When he tried to lift his left leg, he could not | was dragging himdown. The struggle to stand 
move it. With sinking heart, he realized that | erect before the current seemed to take every 
he was clutched in a grip that made him power- | ounce of his energy. 
less. His legs seemed fused with the bed of| His muscles tightened. Whirling the lariat 
the stream. | above his head, he launched it the third time 
The realization that the quicksand held him | So tense were his faculties that the hurtling 
fast left no particle of strength in his whole | noose seemed “to hang stationary above the 
The water swirled about his hips. | yellow water. But gracefully it sped on, and 
Vaguely he wondered | fell over the limb. 
how long it would be} With joy throbbing in his heart, Henry pulled 
before the relentless | the noose tight. Then, with motions quickened 
pull would drag his| by his new hope of safety, he increased the 
head beneath the coffee- | strain on the rope. Would the limb hold? 
colored flood. Then a| Harder and harder he pulled, but his body 
frenzy of energy suc- | seemed as firmly anchored as the bed of the 
ceeded the paralysis of | river. He stopped, and with wise forethought, 
fear. He thrashed tied the end of the lariat to his belt. Again he 
about in avain endeavor | puiled. Without warning, something gave way ; 
to free his imprisoned | Henry pitched into the river. 
legs. To be slowly | That the line had broken was his first thought 
drowned in three feet | as, choking and dizzy, he fought the current 
of water was madden- | back and brought his head and shoulders again 
ing. For a moment he | above the surface of the muddy torrent. With 
would think that he had | despair in his heart, he tugged again on the 
succeeded in drawing | lariat. Twice, hand over hand, he drew it 
one leg partly away | toward him before it stretched taut. Through 
from the grasp of the eyes smarting from the gritty water, he saw 
sand, only to find that, | that he had pulled the log from its insecure 
in his struggles, the | anchorage in the pile of driftwood, but that it 
other leg had sunk had been caught by two boulders at the edge 
deeper. The numbness | of the island. As the rope passed between the 
in his feet was crawl- | two rocks, the log was held tight. 
ing upward; the cold,| Hope rose again, but only for a moment. 
which he had hardly Realizing that to brace himself and pull was 
noticed before his im- | only to accomplish nothing, Henry took a long 
prisonment, now pene-| breath, closed his eyes, and let his body fall 
trated his bones. A /| forward. As his head went under the water, 
mountain-fed stream in | he pulled on the lariat with all his might. 
May is little warmer than melting snow. | Arms and legs seemed to leave their sockets, 
Then, more chilling than the San Juan, came | but the body was held tight gripped as ever. 
to his memory the words of Joe Brush, the | Almost suffocated, he fought his way back to 
guide whom his father had employed for the the surface. Only the instinctive love of life 
first fortnight: ‘‘A man can’t lift himself up by | made him continue the struggle. 
his boot-straps. When you’re once caught in| In the face of apparently certain destruction, 
the quicksand, there’s no hope unless you get | another possibility of escape came to him. 
something to pull on.’’ | Thankful that he had started fully equipped, 
Henry glanced over to the shore. There was | he seized his knife and ripped each boot from 
nothing ‘‘to pull on.’’ The island was a good | hip to knee. Below, he could not go, for the 
thirty feet away and the mainland four times | sand now reached well above the calf. To 
as far. | double himself up under water and slit the 
The water now reached his waist. With a/| tough cloth and rubber was no slight task for 
cry, he drew his revolver from its holster and one as far spent as he. When he straightened 
fired. Again and again he shouted and shot, | Up, he noticed that the water swirled about 
although with faint hope of any one’s hearing | his chest a scant three inches below his arm- 
his appeal for aid. His father was in San | pits. 
Lois, seventy miles away; the nearest settle- Again letting his body swing out at the 
ment, Toltec, lay six miles to the east; and | mercy of the current, he drew the rope tight, 
only occasionally did a Navajo herder drive; and pulled. At first, his legs seemed bound 
his sheep to drink at the other bank. Breath-| as fast as ever, but as he strained, with head 
less, he ceased to shout and struggle. Through | now above and now below the surface, he felt 
his brain flitted the thousand inconsequential the grasp of the sand begin to break. Slowly, 
thoughts that come to a man in the face of | very slowly, his feet and calves rose from the 
death. grip that held them. Excruciating pains shot 
Pictures of his home in Indiana, the face of | through each ankle; he knew that he had 
the conductor of the train out of Pueblo, the | drawn his feet above the feet of the boots. He 
bridge over the Rio de las Animas, the ‘‘dem- | seemed to be raising the whole river-bed by 
ocrat’’ stage that bore him to Toltec, the figure | his toes. Then, after an agonizing second, his 
of Joe Brush and countless other images came |legs wrenched free from the boots, and his 
to his mind. Then, in a flash, he saw himself | body, caught by the current, rolled over and 
practising with the lariat, under the guide’s | over as it was carried down-stream into the 
careful direction, and that vision gave him a| security of foaming water. After ten yards 
gleam of hope. | or so, the lariat, which was still tied fast to 
With fingers that shook, he unknotted the | his belt-strap, checked his course, and enabled 
rawhide rope from his belt-strap. He looked | him to gain a footing. 
across the thirty feet or so of muddy, dancing! How he reached the island he never knew; 
waters, at the rocks and sand that made the| but somehow, steadied by the lariat, and 
island. On it was scattered driftwood, left by | scrambling over rocks, wading, crawling, his 
the flood of last summer. Against the logs and | stockinged feet cut and his whole body bruised, 
brush massed together, leaned a spruce log, one | he reached the spit of sand at last. 
end of which rose from the other débris at an| There he collapsed, and fell into the sleep 
angle of about forty-five degrees. A projecting | of utter exhaustion. When he awoke the sun 
limb on this log offered the only target for the | was declining. Stiff and sore, with swollen 
noose. And should his skill enable him to | feet and aching throat, Henry rose. On the 
drop it over, would the limb hold when he tried | shore opposite the one from which he had 
to drag himself from the sand? | come, he saw a Navajo sheep-herder on horse- 
As he had so often done under the tutelage | back. He shouted for help, and the Indian 
of Joe Brush, Henry coiled the lariat in wide | swam his pony to the island, for the south 
loops, and grasped it between the thumb and | channel was much deeper than the north. 
first finger of his right hand. He had been | The Navajo, sympathetic when he had heard 
crouching, the more easily to withstand the | Henry’s story, helped him to the back of the 
force of the current, but now he rose to as| horse and, swimming by the animal’s side, 
great a height as the grip on his legs would | guided it to the bank. From there, less than 
permit, and whirled the lariat above his head. | an hour’s gallop took Henry to Toltee and a 
He cast. The thong, uncoiling in graceful | physician; but it was two weeks before he 
spirals, fell a yard short of the island. was back at camp, and never again while he 
With a terror that seemed to clutch his heart, | was in New Mexico did he leave dry land. 
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@Yq |fact that those great cabinet- makers had a 





LORD CURZON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


S' )ME men make the mistake of thinking that 
to find fault with their condition is to show 
evidence of ambition. 


a is equal to that from San Domingo. 


hard, tough wood to work with, beside which 


R | most of the present-day mahogany is poor, 


| weak stuff. Within recent years, however, | 
new kinds of mahogany have come from India | 
jand Africa that are almost equal to the old; 


}and more recently from the Philippines has | 


vome a quality that in beauty and toughness | 
Governor- 
| General Forbes has recently imported a quan- 


¥ ‘tity with which to finish and furnish a house | 


that he is to build in this country. 
® © 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


OME of the leading men of England 
recently paid a remarkable tribute to the 
position of geography as one of the fore- 

most of the sciences. The occasion was the 
annual dinner of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, of which Lord Curzon, formerly Viceroy 
of India, is the president. In his opening 
address, his lordship referred to the revolution 
in the teaching of geography since he was a 





OTWITHSTANDING the reluctance of 

the American small boy to use soap, the 
consumption of soap in America is greater, 
in proportion ‘to the number of people, than | 
in any other country in the word. How dirty 
the small boys of other nations must be! 


HE discouraging thing about the high price 
of beef is the length of time it takes a steer 
to grow to marketable size. <A single season 
may quite change the situation in the matter 
of pork, but even if every farmer started to raise 
cattle now, it would be three years before the 
new supply would be ready to meet the con- 
stantly growing demand. 
OTWITHSTANDING the failure of reci- 
procity, this country has a profitable trade 
with Canada. In the year 1910-11 we sent | 
thither more than sixty-one million dollars’ | 
worth of iron and steel manufactures alone. | 
The value of this iron and steel was more than | 
half that of all exports, both raw and man- 
ufactured, from Great Britain to Canada. 
F the Russian government is really going to | 
fight the evil of vodka, the national drink, 
as St. Petersburg despatches intimate, it will | 
have to fight itself. Vodka has been a crown | 
monopoly for hundreds of years. At present 
the Tsar receives about four hundred mation 
dollars a year from his thirty thousand saloons | 
and his four thousand distilleries. 
WENTY-SIX Texas farmers or ranchmen 
entered a five-day automobile endurance 
race from Dallas to Austin a few weeks ago. 
There were seventeen different kinds of cars. 
Twelve finished with a perfect record. When 
ordinary cars, driven, by men inexperienced 
in long tours, can make such a showing as 
that, motor-car building has passed its exper- 
imental stage. The purchaser who buys a 
modern standard machine can have faith in 
the statements of the makers. 





| 





N°&t all the great missionaries are ordained 


to preach. The modern school is perhaps | 
the greatest missionary in the world. Doctor 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has just returned from a journey 
round the world, declares that modern educa- 
tion is responsible for both the Chinese re- 
public and the powerful empire of Japan. He 
attributes the existence of both to the influence 
of young Chinese and Japanese who have 
been educated in Europe and America, and he 
is undoubtedly right. 
AS English expedition has recently set out to 
make a scientific investigation of the pre- 
historic remains on Easter Island, a small and 
lonely island in the South Pacific Ocean, two 
thousand miles from the South American coast. 
There are hundreds of huge stone images on 
the island, but there is no metal from which 
tools to do the colossal work could be made, 
and no water-supply adequate to the needs of 
the great number of workmen that must have 
been engaged upon the task. It has been sug- 
gested that Easter Island may be the remnant 
of a continent or of a vastly larger island that 
was overwhelmed by a convulsion of nature. 
OW that the public is thoroughly awake to 
the dangerous character of the house-fly, 
a fight has begun against another familiar 
pest, the rat. Both as a carrier of disease and 
a consumer and defiler of human food, the rat 
deserves extermination. The Public Health 
Department of the United States government 
suggests pieces of stale bread spread with 
phosphorus paste as a sure means of getting 
rid of him; but if this preparation is used, be 
sure to put it in receptacles that will permit 
nothing larger than a rat to get at it, for it 
will kill cats, dogs and chickens as quickly 
as it will kill rats. 


XHAUSTION of the supply of English 
walnut and old San Domingo mahogany 
has made it harder than ever to get really fine 
furniture. Much of the beauty of Sheraton’s 


schoolboy. 
Then it was merely routine instruction con- 
cerning the details of the earth’s surface. 


| Now the pupil studies the action of great 
| natural forces, the di:‘ribution of population, 


the growth of commerce, the expansion of 
frontiers, the development of states, the splen- 
did achievements of human energy. Lord 


Curzon held that a knowledge of geography ‘‘is 
part of the equipment that is necessary for a | 
proper conception of citizenship, and is indis- 
| are changed and changing. Farms are smaller 


pensable to the public man.’’ 


He contrasted the present conditions with | 


those that existed a generation ago. Then a 
leading statesman, on being appointed secretary 
of state for the colonies, had to ask his secre- 

tary to open an atlas and show him where those 
unfamiliar places were. It is no longer possible 
to sign away splendid dominions like the island 


lof Java through the gross ignorance of the 


national government. 

The prime minister, Mr. Asquith, empha- 
sized eloquently the services English geogra- 
| phers have rendered to the expansion of human 
| knowledge and to the building up of the great 
;empire. He believed that there is one subject 
the horizons of which will always expand with 
the growth of experience and knowledge. 
‘*That is the constitution, physical, geological, 
ethnological, of the world in which we live, 
and that which the knowledge of the physical 
world leads up to, a better appreciation of the 
ways and works of mankind. ’’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said that 
geographers have been of great service in the 
diffusion of spiritual truth and the propaga- 
tion of the faith of Christ. Many of the most 
famous explorers were also missionaries. His 
own daily work necessitates the constant acqui- 


| sition of some of this knowledge. Looking at 
| his letter-book for a single week, which was 


not an exceptional one, the first four letters 
indexed under ‘‘S’’ were from Sarawak, Sas- 


| katchewan, Seoul and the Solomon Islands. 


It is unfortunately true that the importance 
of geography as a science and its fascination 
as a study are less clearly understood in the 
United States than in the leading countries of 
Europe. But the force of events and of edu- 
cational progress must soon bring about an 
awakening. P 


® © 


AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. 


FEW years ‘ago a statement by the gov- 

ernment of China, as to its plans and 

purposes, would have been made only to 
foreign ambassadors for communication to their 
governments. The new president of China, 
however, has seen fit to take the public, not 
only of China, but of the world, into his con- 
fidence. There may be a difference of opinion 
regarding his sincerity, but his course is cer- 
tainly significant. Yuan Shih-kai asks that 
the nations let China alone while it is settling 
its own troubles. He says: 

‘*T favor Christianity and Western progress, 
but I hope neither will be forced upon us. We 
)are not entirely an unenlightened nation, and 
we believe we have some rights that the world 
at large should respect. We are not modern. 
We hope to be, but modernism can no more 
come to a people in a day than education can 
come to a man in an hour at school.’’ 

He adds that he hopes to develop the mines 
and build railroads, and to train the people in 
| the arts of industry as well as in the science 
of government. The Chinese, he says, believe 
neither in murder nor in fighting, and have so 
high a regard for those who have once ruled 
that he hopes the deposed emperor may some 
day be elected to the presidency. 

The immediate effect of this plea for the 





work, and of Chippendale’s, is due to the 


right of China to work out its own problems 














will be slight; but the ultimate effect of a con- 
tinued appeal to the world’s sense of justice 
will probably secure for China more equitable 
| treatment than it has yet received. Nations 


| dare not do what popular sentiment condemns. 


e ¢ 


OUR SOUTHERN SEAPORTS. 


VERY one is interested in the Panama 
Canal. As the time of the actual opening 
approaches, the interest grows. Many 

foreign countries share it with us, but nowhere 
is it keener, nowhere are higher hopes cherished 
than in our Southern seaports, all the way 


from the Virginia capes to the southernmost | 


bay of the Texas coast line. 

It is a vast stretch of shore. Take a map 
and see how long it is. Keep the map beside 
you while you consider the immense possibili- 
ties that the future holds for it. 

Not all of these possibilities depend on the 
canal. Many, of them have always existed. 
Why they have not been realized is one of the 
most interesting problems of our economic his- 
tory. The canal will help to make them real, 
but there are other new influences that will 
help, too. 

1. There is a great change going on in the 
country behind the Southern seaports, and also 
in the seaports themselves. The South used 
to be almost exclusively an agricultural region. 
It is still largely agricultural, but countless 
other industries are now established and grow- 
ing prodigiously. Also the methods of farming 


and the crops more varied. The South, which 
formerly relied on a few staple products, now 





ON THE DOCKS AT SAVANNAH. 


offers to the world many products of many 
industries, yet she still keeps her supremacy 
in those same staples. 

2. Glance again at the map, and you will 
see that the South itself is not the only thing 
that the Southern seaports have behind them. 
The greater part of the West is much nearer to 
the Gulf of Mexico than it is to the Atlantic. 
That, of course, has been true all along, but 
in our railroad-building we were slow to take 
account of it. The older trunk lines ran north 
and south or east and west, and a few of them 
ran from northeast to southwest. Now we 
are beginning to have lines that run from 
northwest to southeast. That is an idea that 
will probably always be associated with the 
name of Edward H. Harriman. Before he 
died, he had actually got together the links of 
a railroad chain that stretched all the way 
from Seattle to Savannah. With this idea in 
mind, look at Galveston on the map, and you 
will easily understand why it is gaining so 
steadily as a place of export. 

%. Not the South only, but the whole coun- 
try, is now reaching out for foreign trade more 
urgently and more intelligently than ever 
before. There is necessity behind the move- 
ment. Our manufacturers have much to sell, 
and the home market can no longer absorb it 
all. The Southern ports are the natural gate- 
ways of much trade to South America, and 
will soon be gateways to Asia and Polynesia 
also. They have every reason to hope that if 
this new foreign trade prospers they will share 
bounteously in its benefits. 

A hundred years ago Charleston and Savan- 
nah and Mobile and New Orleans felt that 
they ought to rival Philadelphia and New 
York and Boston. They are beginning to feel 
that way again. This time they may not be 


mistaken. 
| obliged to board at a livery-stable, she goes 

occasionally to see the animal in its stall. 
No matter how much confidence she may have 
in the keeper of the stable, she wishes to assure 
herself that the horse has the right kind of 
food and enough of it, and is otherwise prop- 
erly cared for. 

So, too, with the man who owns a farm that 
he has put in charge of a superintendent. He 
is not content to rely on the superintendent’s 
reports. He wants to see for himself whether 
the work is being properly planned and the 
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VISIT THE SCHOOLS. 


F a woman owns a valuable horse that she is 





soil wisely tilled; and so he visits the place 
whenever he can, and talks things over with 
his man. 

But when it comes to children, —possessions 
that this man and this woman value above 
everything else in the world,—they turn them 
over unquestioningly to managers whom they 
had only a small part in hiring, and whom 
they may never have seen, and allow year after 
year to pass without ever paying a visit to the 
shop where these managers are doing their 
important work—in other words, the schools. 

The years in school are the most momentous 
in the child’s whole life. The farm is now in 
the hands of the superintendent, who will 
determine whether the soil is to become truly 
fertile and remain productive through a long 
future, or whether it is to be superficially cul- 
tivated, for a mere showy dnd temporary crop. 
It is a time when every step of the child’s 
progress should be watched by the parents, 
and when the lessons and daily influences of 
the schoolroom should be supplemented by 
intelligent codperation in the home. 

No body of men and women in the country 
stand on a higher plane than the teachers in 
the public schools. They work hard, for small 
pay, unselfishly striving to make the most of 
the inestimable wealth that the nation has 
entrusted to them. But they cannot do it all. 
Instead of being criticized by those who have 
no first-hand knowledge of their work, and 
discouraged by apparent indifference, they 
deserve to be cheered by intelligent interest and 
stimulated by close acquaintance with parents, 
and by the visits of parents to the schools. 

If, then, you have never darkened the door 
of the building where your child studies, what 
right have you to complain of his lack of 


progress? Do you really know anything 
about it? 
* © 
MAGNANIMITY. 


N many English words that came originally 

from the Greek or the Latin, there still 

lingers something that reminds one of tropic 
fruit. They are big and mouth-filling words, 
juicy, high-colored, rich in flavor. Not merely 
do they serve the primary purpose of words, — 
that is, of furnishing the food whereon ideas 
subsist, —but they serve it poetically and with 
imagination. Among these words is magna- 
nimity. 

Some one has called duty the greatest word 
in the language. Love is certainly the most 
beautiful, but magnanimity is perhaps the 
noblest. In a sense, it is a child of the other 
two, and bears a family likeness to both its 
parents. 

To the ancients the word carried more of the 
suggestion of physical courage than belongs to 
it now. ‘‘Great-spirited’’ meant originally 
the readiness to face danger without flinching. 
Because the Greeks and the Romans regarded 
courage as a great quality, they bestowed upon 
it one of their greatest words. But as civiliza- 
tion has progressed, magnanimity has come to 
be translated as ‘‘great-souled’’ rather than 
‘*great-spirited,’’ and to convey a meaning 
that summarizes the highest human qualities. 
Much of the moral history of the race is 
wrapped up in the word. 

If we keep only to its original significance of 
‘‘great-spiritedness, ’’ magnanimity still means 
at least facing our dangers and difficulties with 
courage; not complaining at the force of the 
blows, or asking quarter, or whining in defeat. 
He who aspires to translate its present and 
more noble meaning into life must not merely 
yield when he might demand ; he must see from 
the other man’s point of view; do his own 
duty and yet judge with charity ; exact nothing 
except from himself; grant much to others. 

In Christ’s plea, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,’’ magnanimity 
reaches its apotheosis. The beauty of this 
noble word shines even more clearly by con- 
trast with its antonym and verbal cousin, 
pusillanimous. The one is made up of two 
words that mean ‘‘great-souled,’’ the other of 
two that mean ‘‘little-boy-souled,’’ and in 
addition suggest the mean and foolish kind of 
little boy from which we get our word puerile. 
In the sound of magnanimous there is dignified 
and agreeable music; in pusillanimous only 2 
repugnant hiss and sputter. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


AcEtsiEes AND THE AUTOMO- 
BILE.—The great increase in the use \” 
acetylene in. recent years is largely due to th 
automobile. Thousands of motor vehicles ar 
now equipped with lamps that burn acetylene 
gas, which is carried in a compressed state 1!) 
convenient cylinders on the footboard. Very 
recently a new and quite different use has be2! 
































found for acetylene in connection with the 
automobile—to operate various self - starting 
devices. In some systems the mere pressing 
of a button or the turning of a yalve on the 
dashboard allows the injection of an explosive 
mixture of acetylene and air into the cylinders 
sufficient to start the engine. In another the 
last few strokes of the engihe before stopping 
draw a mixture of acetylene and air into the 
cylinders, and as acetylene is a permanent 
gas, the mixture is there, ready for starting, 
when it is needed. The new self-starting 
devices obtain gas from the storage cylinders 
that supply the headlights. 
S 


HE MOVING SIDEWALK.—New York 

is the first city in the world to adopt the 
moving platform as an essential part of its 
transit system. The public service commission 
of New York City has laid out a route for this 
novel method of transportation under 34th 
Street, from Second Avenue to Ninth Avenue. 
This is one of the busiest parts of the city. 




















In a space of one mile the route crosses seven 
north and south rapid-transit lines and 10 
street-car lines. The moving platform is by 
no means an experiment. Visitors to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 will recall the 
one that occupied the long pier on the lake 
front, and that carried 2,700,000 persons with- 
out an accident. ‘The moving platform usually 
consists of three continuous lines or platforms 


of rubber-covered steel plates. The first line | 


runs at a speed of three miles an hour, the 
second at six miles, and the third at nine miles 
an hour. The first two platforms are called 
stepping platforms, and the third, which is 
considerably-wider, is provided with transverse 
seats. The great advantage of the moving 
platform is its enormous capacity, which is 
far greater than that of any other form of 
transit, and makes it an ideal system for 
operation where traffic is greatly congested. 

HE RESTORATION OF EDEN. —Tradi- 

tion places the site of the Garden of Eden 
on the upper Euphrates River, between Anah 
and Hit. If the plans of the Turkish govern- 
ment for the irrigation of the wastes of Mesopo- 
tamia become effective, the Euphrates and the | 
Tigris will once more water the Garden of Eden | 
and the soil of Babylonia, as they are believed | 
to have watered it centuries ago, before great | 
fioods changed the course of the rivers and | 
destroyed the irrigation works. According to | 
Sir William Willeocks, adviser on Turkish | 
public works, the ancients controlled rt 
Euphrates by an escape into a depression, 5( D0 | 
miles in extent and 20 feet deep, in the desert 
northwest of Kerbela. The Turkish govern- 
ment is considering the construction of massive | 
canals and dikes, so that this depression can be 
used as a storage basin once more. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed works is $30, 000,000, 
but irrigation is expected to double the value 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of land in 
the delta, and enable the Bagdad Railway to 
traverse a cultivated region. 
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UBMARINE SIGNALING. — The sub- 

marine signal-bell is one of the most useful 
aids to navigation that have been perfected 
in recent years. By means of it, signals are 
sent at regular intervals from lighthouses and 
light-ships in foggy and stormy weather. These 
signals are heard by telephone in the pilot- | 
houses of vessels that are equipped for receiving 
them, and make it possible for captains to find | 
their positions on the chart in the thickest fog. 
An American, Mr. Arthur J. Mundy, in collab- 
oration with Prof. Elisha Gray, invented the 
apparatus for submarine signaling. There are 
now 138 stations for sending submarine signals, 
and more than 900 ships have receiving appa- 
ratuses. Of the sending-stations, 53 are at 
American lighthouses or on American light- 
ships; Canada has 14; Great Britain, 27; 
Germany, 16; France, seven; Holland, six: 
and Belgium five. Russia and Sweden have 
two each, and Argentina, China, Denmark, 
Portugal, Spain and Uruguay one each. 
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CURRENT* EVENTS 


AY INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION.—The 

House bill, providing for a commission of 
representatives of labor and capital to investi- | 
gate the relations of employer and employé, 
was passed by the Senate on August 15th, 
and sent to the President. The bill was 
introduced at the urgent solicitation of phi- 
lanthropists, after it was proved that the 
McNamara brothers, claiming to be acting in 








| enjoyed so long as he refrains from meddling 
| in Morocean affairs. Some of the tribes have 


| the last being ** Antony 


behalf of labor-unions, had blown up the Los 
Angeles Times building. The bill directs the 
commission to examine every phase of the 
labor situation which will enable it to discover 
the underlying causes of dissatisfaction, and 
the remedies. Two years are allowed for the 
expenses. oe 


ARROW ACQUITTED.—Mr. Clarence 8. 

* Darrow, the Chicago lawyer charged with 
attempting to bribe a prospective juror who 
had been called in the trial of the McNamara 
brothers in Los Angeles, was acquitted on 
August 17th. The district attorney announced 
at once that Mr. Darrow would be tried again 
on another indictment, charging him with 
having bribed an actual juror. 

& 

HE PENSION BILL, the passage of 

which had been delayed a long time, 
became a law by the President’s signature on 
August 17th, and the pensioners received their 
money as soon thereafter as it could be for- 
warded to them. The new law abolishes the 
outlying pension agencies, and provides that 





inquiry, and $100,000 is appropriated for its 





|after February ist pensions shall be paid 
| directly from Washington. 
& 
HE PRESIDENT’S VETOES. — Presi- 
dent Taft vetoed the Underwood steel tariff 
revision bill, on August 14th, on the ground 
that ‘‘its rates are fixed with no consideration 
of anything but revenue.’? The House, within 
three hours after it received the message of 
disapproval, passed the bill over the veto by 
a vote of 173 to 83, with 16 Republicans voting 
in the affirmative——On August 15th the 
President sent the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill back to the House 
with his disapproval, because it contained pro- 
visions for abolishing the Commerce Court 
and for limiting the tenure of office of civil 
service employés to seven years. The tenure 
of office provision was dropped and the bill 
repassed, but it was vetoed a second time. 
ANAMA TOLLS. — The Dill 


& 
P CANAL 

regulating the use of the Panama Canal 
was sent to the President on August 17th, 
after the two Houses of Congress had adopted 
the report of their conference committees. The 
bill provides, among other things, that Ameri- 
can ships engaged in coastwise trade may use 
the canal free, but that American ships engaged 
in the foreign trade must pay the same tolls 
as are to be charged to foreign ships. This 
is intended to be in accordance with the para- 
graph in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which 
guarantees that the ships of all nations shall 
be allowed to use the canal on the same terms. 
Great Britain, however, has intimated that it 
regards this discrimination in favor of coast- | 
wise shipping as a violation of the -treaty. | 
President Taft informed Congress, on August 
19th, that he did not agree with this view, but 
that as distinguished lawyers did agree with 
it, he thought Congress ought to provide a | 
way by which foreign ship-owners might take 
the question to the United States Supreme | 
Court, and allow that court to interpret the | 
wanty. & | 


RENCH CONTROL OF MOROCCO.— 

For several months the French have been 
slowly taking military possession of Morocco | 
| as the arse of the country. Mulai Hafid, | 
the sultan nominally in | 
power since January, 1908, | 
was deposed by the French | 
on August 11th, and his | 
half-brother, Mulai Yous- | 
sef, made sultan in his 
place. Mulai Hafid was 
required to issue a procla- 
mation that he was leaving 
the country for the sake of 
his health. The French 
have given him a pension 
of $75,000 a year, to be 














MULAI HAFIO 


| refused to recognize the new sultan, and a 
| pretender, El Hiba, is rallying men to his 
support. He proclaimed himself sultan at 
Marakesh on August 20th. 
& | 
ECENT DEATHS. —Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, one of the most noted Shakespearian | 
scholars in the world, died at his home in| 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, August 13th, aged | 
78 years. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1854, studied 
law and was admitted to 
the bar. He became inter- 
ested in Shakespeare, and 
published an edition of 
‘*Romeo and Juliet’’ in 
1871, in which he collated 
the notes by various other 
editors. He edited 13 other 
plays in the same way, 








HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
and Cleopatra,’’ which he published in 1907. 
He received honorary degrees from Cambridge 
University and from four great American 
universities. ——William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, died Aug. 20th, aged 83 years. 
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Howard Seminary (701i: 
Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. Healthful and beautiful loea- 
tion, 25 miles from Boston. Academie, ¢ Jolle ge Pre- 
aratory and Special Courses. Two years’ course for 
igh School graduates. Domestic Science. Art and 
Music studios. MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A.M., Principal. 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. Thorough preparation in art of cot- 
ton manufacture and allied industries. Two and three 
ear courses. Graduates hold many responsible and 
ucrative positions in textile and allie 
Address illiam E. Hatch, President 


WILLISTON SEMINAR 


Easthampton 8s. A_ modern school. 
year begins - Moptem . Be and dormitory | 
system. Scie and tory departinents. 
Gymnasium oy Mthietie field. aw rite for catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 


543 Boylston St. (Copley 8q.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
usetts Institute of Technol 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
FOR 
m The MacDuffie School ciki's 
Springfield, 1 Mass. Three houses in beauti- 
ful groun Gymnasium. Riding lessons. 
Tennis with trained instructor. College certifi- 
cate. General and Post-Graduate Courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Year book sent on request. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Endowment permits all the advan- 
tages of a high-priced school for $275 to $300 a year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. 
buildings. New dormitory. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Coeducational. Catalogue. H.8. COWELL, A.M.,Princi 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 


Concord, Mass. 
lands. Tennis courts, ball field, canoeing. 
and careful attention to the individual boy. 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster, Box K. 





industries. 
and Manager. 
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Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Ten Miles from Boston 





Courses in Language, Literature, Science, 
Music and Art with thoro instruction in the 
theory and practice of E 
Training is given a the Art of gunanion, 
House Furnishi Management, Marketing, 
Cooking, Dress = and Millinery. Tennis, 
Boating, a Riding and other sports are 
encouraged. ddress, 

G, M, WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
117 Woodland Road 





















More than 
from all 

the World 
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A course at EASTMAN will make you a competent 
workman for the office of the business man, the 
banker, the financier, the corporation official, or 
for government service. Having this equipment 
you will get employment promptly; and success is 
assured the capable workman—who works. De- 
lightful recreative environment, with all the pleas- 
ant activities of real college life. Home-like living 
arrangements, with congenial fellow-students. Com- 
plete modern equipment. Expenses reasonable. 
Students enter any time. 


Fall Term Begins September 3rd 


Appeals with special force to students who are leav- 
ing COLLEGE or HIGH SCHOOL who wish to 
prepare for business. Accounting, Banking, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Tel hy, P. hip, Civil 
Service and Academic Departments. Write for our 
publications today. They may help you toa good 
career—if not a fortune. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D. 
Box952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alumni 























BOYS | 
72d | 


Six | 


Extensive grounds and wood | 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut, 


@th year. Edueational, medicinal, recreative gymnas- 
ties, fitting for teaching physical training and play 
ground work. jormitories, boathouse and athletic 
field. Summer session. Catalogue 





Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. By the sea. L and and water sports. 





Athletic fields. Running Trae 5 Modern buildings 
16 acres. College or sustne 38 pre par: ation. For ilustrated 
catalogue apply to HE P. MOULTON, IR. Director, or 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A me , Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road 
NATICK, MASS. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Four Buildings. (synin 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Princip: als. 


The Campbell School for Girls 


| Boston. Twenty Acres. Athletic Fields 





Windsor, Conn. A beautiful suburban loca- 
tion. Attractive home life. Practieal work 
in Domestic Science. Number limited 

A. H. CAMPBELL, P’ 


Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals 


Wheaton College *“Wowitn® 


WOMEN 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) Educates for 
“The Business of Being a Woman.” 


A. B. degree. 17 
beildlags. Membership limited. Liberal endowment 
Also Wheaton Seminary courses supe eview d 77 the 

res 


College. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D. D., 


The Fannie A. Smitb Froebel 
Rindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address, 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Prin., 857 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn 


~ Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. | 65th 
year. Our ideal ‘or Every Todd Boya 
Good Citizen.” Highly recommended by 
hundreds of mothers. Every gradu Me ae 
succeeded. Catalogue. Nobile Hill, 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 




















Boys. Prepares for Colleges and Technical 
Etooks 7 Kanks with the highest grade schools of 
New England, yet by reason of endow ~ nt the tuition 
is moderate. New gymnasium. 33d ye 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H.D., Rector, "Hiymowth, N.H. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY ¥:y. 


Saxtons River, Vt. An ideal school for wholesome 
training and thorough education. Special attention to 
| lifeinthe open. Certificate to Colleges. Lower school 
| for younger boys. Terms $400—$500. 

| GEORGE B. LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


Lawrence Academy 








for 








Groton, Mass. A country school for yourboy. Athletic field 
of 12 acres. Gymnasium. Preparation for any college. Manual 
training. Small classes, individual attention. Write for catalogue. 


ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A. M., Principal. 


‘Missouri Military Academy 
MEXICO, MISSOURI 

Recognized by U.S. Government. Certificate admits 

to the leading Universities. An ideal Home School 

with separate department for small boys. First-class 

equipment, beautiful grounds, unequaled health record. 


A Teacher for Every Ten Boys, 


| Col. Walter R. Kohr, Pres., Box 257, Mexico, Mo. 
Boston, Massachusetts 37th year begins Sept. 30th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especially designed and equipped 
for school uses. /#structors—E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, 
P. L. Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, eosin and Painting; B. L. 








Pratt, 









Modeling; P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective 

Department of Design, Huger E Hiott, Director; C. Howard 

Walker, Instructor. SCHOLARSHIPS — Paige and Cummings 
| Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free 
| Scholarships. Prizes in money pwarg ded in each department 
| Address Alice F. Brooks, Manager. 











Buildings Modern 


Gymnasium 


Equipment Complete 


Bowling Alleys 
Physical Laboratory 


Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 
Location high, dry and healthful, in one of New 
Every boy an ober t of constant thought and care; hence 
rovement, pave progress. THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for ung 
need teachers. anual training. Constant supervision. SENIO 
Thorough preparation for any college or for business. yo 


pumice ROCKRIDG E i 


Manual Training Shop 169 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


pockEspes HALL for boys of high-school age. 

ngland’s most beautiful residential villages. 

ri regulated daily lives, marked ienps 

boys. omelike atmosphere. Experie 

HOUSE (New) for 2 of the oldest boys. 
able, experienced, mature. 











MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk,Conn. One hour from New York and five hours from Boston. 

“My daughter!” With what pride and dignity does a fond father introduce the daughter who has developed 
the qualities of mind and heart inculea by this school! She imparts a pervading atmosphere of modest 
and poise a at once consistent with the highest ideals of womanhood. Cultured, refined, self-reliant, graceful, 
and keenly and rdeitgnttully intelligent—she is the living embodiment of all the ideals of her se hool environ: 
ment. Founded in 1870, this school holds a worthy place amongst the best institutions of its kind in New 
England. Country air, ideal environment for study and recreation. Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Separate house for girls under 15. Gymnasium. Outdoor seones. Intermediate, Academie and ¢ ‘ollege 
Preparatory oe Music, Art and the Languages. brary courses arranged. Address for Booklet, 
miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal, 64 West Avenue. 
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Home School for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 

Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by 
wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The ¢ Jape climate is ex- 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refinin 

One hundred acres; $ pene groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. New equipment. 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork Domestic Arts. Frene h, German, Spanish — native 
teachers. All branches of st tudy. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. ddress, 


Sea 
Pines 








REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. BOX D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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Y meadow is a lawless queen, 
And where her purple gown is rent 
She patches it with sunburnt green, 
And laughs, and is content. 


The golden tatters of her cloak 
She trails along the dusty ways, 
And waves her scarf of azure smoke 
To fan the brush-fire’s blaze. 


She leaves her veil of violet mist 
A-dangle from the apple boughs, 
And flings her sandals, jewel-kissed, 

Where heedless cattle browse. 


She waves a taunting flag of gold 

To south-bound birds that dare not wait, 
And mocks the envoys of the cold 

That will not arbitrate. 


* 


TOO GREAT TO SERVE? 
1 A ERTAIN young 





minister, serving 
in his first parish, 
was hard put to it to 
find teachers enough 
for the Sunday-school. 
So he went over the 
list of church -mem- 
a bers until he came to 
that of Judge An- 
drews, who, he had 
been told, was consid- 
ered the most learned 
lawyer in the state. 

After some days of timid self-questioning, 
the young minister found courage to call upon 
the judge. 

‘*T have come to see you,’’ he said, ‘‘about 
a class of boys in the Sunday-school They 
have recently lost their teacher, and I wish 
you would take them.’’ 

‘*What! I takea class of boys in the Sunday- 
school !’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. You could hold the boys. They 
all respect you greatly. You have no idea 
what a hero you are to them.’’ 

‘*But—but—I teach a class of boys! No, no, 
I could not! It’s a very busy term of court.’’ 

‘*But it is the busy people, judge, who do 
the best work, and we need a splendid teacher 
for that class. Won’t you try it?’’ 

**Couldn’t think of it. No, no, I couldn’t 
possibly. ’? 

And the judge closed the interview rather 
abruptly. 

But Sunday morning the minister was sur- 
prised to receive a call from Judge Andrews. 
He began with strange hesitation: 

“*T have called to say that—I would try that 
class. I thought it all out after you left. It 
was sheer pride that made me refuse. I thought 
I was too great a man to teach a class of little 
boys. I tell you, sir, 1 am a hypocrite. I 
have tried to play the ‘distinguished Christian 
gentleman,’ and I have been worthless in the 
Kingdom. Put me to work. I do not know 
how to teach little boys. I am too ignorant. 
But I mean to learn.’’ 

At the close of his first year in the Sunday- 
school, Judge Andrews said to the minister, 
‘*Teaching that class has been the greatest 
thing that ever happened to me. I never had 
any definition of service before. I shall never 
cease to thank God for opening my eyes to see 
myself as I really was.’’ 
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MARIAN’S SHOPPING. 


ARIAN started 
upon her shop- 
ping trip imme- 


diately after luncheon. 
It was a hot afternoon, 
but Marian, in her fresh 
white linen, looked de- 
lightfully cool. The 
clerks were limp and in- 
different; the hot spell 
had fasted ten days, and 
they were on duty from 
eight till five, standing 
nearly all the time. Still, 
it was their work, and 
Marian did not believe 
in humoring people in the doing of their duty. 
So she disregarded Celia Frome’s statement that 
she could not match her linen sample, and 
made her take down piece after piece from the 
shelves. 

Then she went to the lace counter. She unrolled 
a great many pieces in her search for exactly the 
effect she wanted. The narrow laces became 
tangled before she was through, but that was the 
clerk’s affair, not hers. 

It was not a good shopping day; even Marian’s 
serenity became ruffled. At a quarter of five she 
had not found the silk she wanted, and was pre- 
pared to deal sharply with indifference. Nannie 
Bryce was certainly indifferent; but her head had 
ached savagely all day. She had just cleared her 
counter for the night when Marian appeared. 

Marian had really determined upon coral silk, 
but the girl needed a lesson, she said to herself; 
so she made her take down more than a dozen 




















shades before she decided upon the first one. The 
doors were closing as she left. | 
On the way home she stopped at a friend’s to | 


discuss a petition for Saturday half-holidays in 
the shops. 

“I was in favor of it,” she said. “But when you 
meet such utter indifference, almost insolence, as 
I did to-day, it’s enough to chill your sympathy.” 

At that moment a white-faced girl, who had been 
lifting heavy pieces of linen all day, and had taken 
down fourteen pieces needlessly for Marian, was 
dragging wearily home, unable to pay car fare, 
even in the heat. Another girl was sputtering to 
a friend, “It took me fifteen minutes by the 
clock to straighten out the laces that one girl 
tangled up, and she looking as cool as a cucumber! 
I wish we could change places foraday! I reckon 
she’d learn some things she’d never forget!” 

As for Nannie Bryce, she received a reprimand 
because her counter was not in order at five 
o’clock. She only scowled. It was useless to 
explain. 

*® 


PITT’S “GRAND AFFAIR.” 


Te interesting story of the great Regent 
diamond, now owned by the French govern- 
ment, is told by Norman Pearson in “Society 
Sketches in the Eighteenth Century.” Thomas 
Pitt, the grandfather of the great William Pitt, 
Lord Chatham, purchased the stone while governor 
for the East India Company, and sent it to England 
in charge of his son Robert. 


Pitt first heard of it in the summer of 1701, and 
about December of that year Jamchund, one of 
the best-known native merchants, brought the 
diamond to him at Madras, and offered to sell it 
for two hundred thousand pagodas. Pitt would 
not offer more than thirty thousand, so the nego- 
tiations stopped. In ay Jamchund came 
again to Madras, and offered itt the diamond for 
one hundred thousand pagodas. Pitt beat him 
down to fifty-five thousand pagodas, and raised his 
own offer to forty-five thousand. Jamchund would 
not agree to this, and they “tooke a friendly leave 
of one another.” 

But an hour later Jamchund reappeared, and 
offered the diamond for fifty thousand pagodas. 
Pitt raised his offer to forty-seven thousand five 
hundred pagodas. Jamchund, after long haggling, 
came down to forty-eight thousand, but would go 
no further, and at that price—about one hundred 
thousand dollars—Pitt closed with him. 

According to modern ideas, Pitt’s ‘‘grand affair,” 
as he called it, conducted by a man in his position, 
might be regarded as of doubtful yoy But 
the compe raised no objection on this ground 
their only fear being that Pitt’s purchase might 
being them into collision with the native author- 


ties. 

Pitt calculated that when the diamond was cut 
it would _—— about three hundred carats, and be 
worth four hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
which he declared was “‘as cheap as neck beef.” 
Some monarch, he thought, would be “‘the fairest 
chapman” for it; and he preferred that it should 
be purchased for the crown of England. For the 
English crown he would make some abatement; 
but under no circumstances was it to be sold “to a 
club of people that shall make more advantage of 
it than myselfe, who have run the greatest of 
risgoes to purchase it.”’ 

In 1703 these “risgoes” began to grow more 
serious. Never was man more tormented by a 
treasure. His letters on the subject from India 

alpitate with his fears. He dreads being robbed 
by The jeweler who cuts it, or even by his own 
agents. Having entrusted it to his son Robert 
and Sir Stephen Evance, he subsequently orders 
them to hand it over to his cousin, George Pitt. 
About Robert he writes, ‘I am not a little jealous 
too of my sone, who has already e too bold 
with me on several occasions, therefore pray take 
eare now that he does not strip me.” Rumors 
affecting Evance’s credit throw him into an agony 
of alarm. Bitter, too, is his disappointment when 
he finds that the stone has been reduced by cuttin 
from four hundred and ten to one hundred an 
thirty-seven carats. 

In 1706 it was ready for sale,—a “glorious sight,” 
—but no purchaser sppenees. Pitt grew seriously 
concerned, his anxiety being increased by the 
gowns tame of the jewel. His movements became 
uncertain and mysterious; he often went about in 
disguise, and he redoubled his precautions for the 
safe-keeping of the treasure. 

At last,.in 1717, the Duke of Orleans, regent 
during the infancy of Louis XV, agreed to per is 
for the French crown. Pitt; accompanied by his 
sons, and his son-in-law, Charles Cholmondeley, 
carried it over himself to Calais, where it was 
delivered into the hands of the —— = 
to receive it. Pitt, in a letter to his son Robert, 
wrote: “I cannot — impertinent fools meddling 
with my busyness that they had nothing to do with. 
The stone was sold for two million livres [one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds}. re- 
ceived the third of the money, and .the remainder 
in four payments, every six months, with five per 
cent. interest; for security of which I have Crown 





| jewels, four parcells, one to be delivered at each 
| payment.” 
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CHASED BY A WATERSPOUT. 


ATERSPOUTS are not, perhaps, as dan- 
W gerous as they appear to be, or as sea- 

captains used to think them, but they are 
by no means harmless, especially to craft of mod- 
erate size. In ““My Vagabondage,” his account 
of wanderings over the greater part of the known 
world, Mr. J. E. Patterson tells a thrilling story 


of a tramp steamer’s adventure with a waterspout 


in the harbor of Vera Cruz. 


All the forenoon a thick heat haze hung over the 
oem. greasy face — engi gw a 
might never have been a breath of wind in the 
whole heavens, the atmosphere was so oppressive. 
A heavy ground-swell was rolling leisurelyin. We 
7" at anchor in fourteen feet of water. 

Japtain G. said that we were “in for a duster,” 
and gave the chief engineer orders to have steam 
up ready for instant use. On the previous ones 
a couple of landsmen had come off with the ‘‘ol 
man,” and at three o’clock they were still aboard 
making revolver practise at the sharks that floated 
lazily on the surface of the bay. Suddenly there 
went up a shout from one of the visitors. 

“A spout! <A spout!” he cried, excitedly. 

From the fore-deck came a confusion of warning 
cries. Up from the hold, like rats from a burning 
cellar, came Mexicans, Yankees, and representa- 
tives of some six other nations. 

Now we mem sight of the advancing terror. 
Sapeeeney it had its birth about a quarter of a 
mile from where we lay. Like a mighty funnel, 
with its spout thrust into another inverted one, it 
towered up from the surface of the water into the 
heavy bank of clouds and haze overhead. But it 
did not keep any definite shape forlong. At times 
the narrow part sank inward until we thought 
that it would snap; at others it swelled out till the 
eas Be was one sheer column of mpriens water. 

uddenly the whirling pillar quie 
ress, and —— to approach the ship. Straight on 
it came, so fast that its advance could easily be 
marked on the sea. Its peculiar rushing roar grew 


j louder. For a moment we stood dumfounded 


before the remarkable spectacle. Then every man 
turned and ran aft in a headlong rush for cover. 

_ Steadily the waterspout came on. The foremost 
lighter, half-filled with cargo, went down as if it 
were a match-box under a bucketful of water 


ened its prog- | 





poured from an altitude of adozen feet. The spout 
paused, sheered off a little way, returned, struck 
the second lighter, and sent it head first to the 
bottom. Again it moved off to the side for a few 
fathoms ; then it described a small circle, returned 
—and the third lighter disappeared. 

Meanwhile the engines were started, and the 
captain was manceuvering the vessel to escape the 
spout. It followed the ship closely as she moved; 
its edge was within a few fathoms of the starboard 
rail. Then it took an upward turn. There was a 
loud whizzing noise as it whirled on — Our 
previous cant to starboard was reversed as the 
vessel was drawn inward by the suction of the 
whirling vortex and the cup-shaped mound it mtade 
on the water. Suddenly the spout narrowed about 
ten feet above the bridge, snapped apart, and went 
up, up, out of sight. 
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HE used to sing above her sewing, 
Whether the world was dark or fair. 

lf green leaves at the window blowing 

Shook light and shadow on her hair, 
Or sullen storm-clouds, gray with rain, 

Made the room somber; late and soon, 
Still steadily her needle plied, 

In time to some old tune. 


Down shimmering ruffles silken, comely, 
Through ragged hem and gaping rent, 
Ever, ’mongst dainty things and homely, 

Deftly her rhythmic fingers went. 
Now slow above a baffling place, 

Now swift a level seam along, 
Till all the stuff was cloth of gold 

And ’broidered bright with song. 


There never was a task too weary 

To lighten at those lilting strains, 
There never was a day too dreary 

To echo back those brave refrains. 
Across her face intent, serene, 

White thoughts, like angels unawares, 
From joy to peace—to tenderness— 

Changed with the changing airs. 


Old ballads, rimes of lass and lover, 
Clear chant and carol; at the dim, 
Dusk hour, when work was almost over, 
The burden of a blessed hymn; 
And sometimes, softly bent above 
A tiny garment pure as snow, 
Hushing, the happy notes became 
A lullaby crooned low. 


Always she sang above her sewing, 
Until at last the melody 
Was like a limpid river flowing 
In sweet content to some far sea. 
To-day I flung the shut door wide, 
And faltering, wistful, on the sill— 
Lo, all the little empty room 
Was rife with music still! 
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SWEET REVENGE. 


HEN the great man “arrives,” the asso- 

ciates of his boyhood days who used to 

laugh at the idea of his ever “amounting 
to anything,” retire unobtrusively to the back- 
ground. But when the opportunity arises to make 
an example of some such skeptical old friend, 
surely no one could rise to the occasion more 
effectively than did Mark Twain on the occasion 
described by Albert Bigelow Paine. 

He came to Keokuk to visit, and was offered 
five dollars a week and board to remain. He 
accepted. In the same building was a bookstore, 
in which a young man named 
Edward Brownell clerked. He 
and Sam Clemens became great 
hum 
i 


¢ ™ 
Sam read at odd moments, at 

night, in bed, voluminously— 

until very late sometimes. One 

night Ed Brownell, passing = 

stairs to his room on the fou 

Seog, poked his head in at the 
oor. 


“What are you reading,Sam?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, nothing much—a so- 
called funny book. One of these 
days I'll write a funnier book 
than that — 

Brownell laughed. 

“No, you won’t, Sam,” he 
said. “You are too lazy ever to write a book.” 

A good many years later, when the name ‘Mark 
Twain” had begun to stand for American humor, 
the owner of it gave his “Sandwich Islands” lec- 
ture in Keokuk. Speaking of the unreliability of 
the islanders, he said: 

“The king is, I believe, the greatest liar on the 
face of the earth, except one; and I am very sorry 
to locate that one right here, in the city of Keokuk, 
in the person of Ed Brownell.” 





MARK TWAIN 
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THE MACHINIST’S LESSON. 


HE philosopher long ago discovered that 

there is nothing “absolute” in this world; 

that everything is relative, and that pure 
ideals are unattainable. One by one the mathe- 
matician, the moralist, and now the machinist have 
learned the same lesson. Even in the most exact 
of processes there is a margin of error. If there 
is any shopman who still thinks he can make an 
“absolutely” accurate machine, let him read this 
little narrative from Machinery: 


“Say, Bill, what was the boss saying to the young 
feliow that just left?’ 

“Well, that fellow came in and said to the boss, 
‘You ought to plane those plates on one of our 
machines; they plane absolutely true surfaces.’ 
And the boss said to him: 

+ i man, I want to tell you something. I 
had heard one man — that his machine grinds 
“absolutely” true, another that his turns “abso- 
lutely” true, another that his mills “absolutely” 
true, and another that his pulleys and shafting run 
“absolutely” true, for so long that 1 got the disease 
— and agreed to build a machine for that old 
fellow down by the railroad-track who hammers 
saws and does blacksmithing, that would grind 
saws absolutely true. 

“*After I had built the machine and sent it: 
down, and thought I had given him about enough 
time to pay for it, I called round for the money. 
Now I had seen some of the work turned out on 
it, and had a letter from a man who had seen it 


and wanted me to build one for him, so I felt sure 
ogee was all right. 

“**When I had stated my business, the old fellow 
asked me to look at the saws that were ground on 
this hi He reached up on a shelf and got 
a nice new straight-edge, and suspended a saw 
by a string hooked over the teeth, and held the 
straight-edge against it. With the other hand he 
shoved the four-one-thousandths-inch blade of a 
feeler through, between the eee gtr pw and the 
saw. Then he got my contract and pointed to 
the clause in which I eed to produce a machine 
that would pane “absolutely” true. 

“*T asked him to put a saw in the machine and 
let me — it, and I ground asaw. When I had 
it finished and the saw tallied with the straight- 
edge, I called him over. He looked at it, and 
then got a surface-plate about ten inches square, 
and thinly covered it with lampblack and rubbed 
it over the surface just ground. When he removed 
it he pointed to the unblackened patches here 
and there on the surface of the saw, and told me 
that the machine must grind absolutely true before 
he paid the bill. 

“*Then it dawned upon me that I had used a 
word to convey one meaning, when it really con- 
veyed another. I could not convince him of the 
injustice of his demands, and we went to law. M 
attorney could make no impression upon the court, 
which held that if I agreed to build a machine to 
fiy ten miles, the simple fact that it was impossible 
to do so did not entitle me to receive pay for a 
machine that would almost fly. 

“*This incident ms ened twenty years ago. We 
have since accomplished what was then consid- 
ered an impossible thing,—the aying-machine,— 
but are as far from producing mac uinery that does 
work absolutely true as we were then.’” 
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CHALLENGING THE VOTE. 


HE University of Oxford, England, long 

| elected its members of Parliament, not by 

ballot, but by oral or viva voce vote. In 

1865 Mr. Gladstone, who had sat for the university 

for several years, was again a candidate. A 

humorous incident of the poll is thus described 

by George W. E. Russell, the author of “One Look 
Back.” 


Henry Smith, professor of F memape was, I 
suppose, the most accomplished man of his time; 
yet he lives in our memory, not by his extraordi- 
nary performances in the unthinkable sphere of 
—— sical mathematics, but by his intervention 
at Gladstone’s last contest for the university. 
Those were the days of open young, and Pro- 
fessor Smith was watching the vote in Gladstone’s 
interest. — 

A certain professor, who could never manage 
his “h’s,” wished to vote for the Tory candidates, 
Sir William Heathcote and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
but he lost his head, and said, “I vote for Glad—”’ 
Then, suddenly correcting himself, he exclaimed, 
“I mean for ’Eathcote and ’Ardy!” 

Thereupon Smith said, “I claim that vote for 
Gladstone.” 

“But,” said the vice-chancellor, “the voter did 
not finish your candidate’s name.” 

“That is true,” said Smith, “but he did not even 
begin the other two.” 
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FIXING THE TIME. 


HE defense had closed, the prosecuting 

| attorney had finished his argument, and the 

judge, a rather pompous and long-winded 

magistrate, was hard at work, the Louisiana Jour- 
nal declares, charging the jury. 


Suddenly he noticed that one of the jurymen had 
fallen asleep. The indignation of his honor was 
boundless. Rapping sharply on his desk, he 
awakened the slumberer, who seemed not at all 
abashed at being thus caught napping. After 
glaring at him angrily for a few moments, the judge, 
in his most sarcastic tone, said: 

“So that’s the way you attend to your duty, is 
it? You’re a fine specimen to have on a jury. Do 
_— think your opinion will be of any value when 

send you out to determine the fate of this pris- 
oner?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the juryman, quietly. “I think 


“Oh, you do, do you?” shouted the exasperated 
judge. “Pray tell me, sir, how long have you 
een sleeping?” 

“I don’t Know, your honor,” was the reply. 

“How long have you been talking?” 
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AN APRIL HEART. 


ANS Christian Andersen, the gentle fabulist, 
H often displayed the caprices of a lovable 

and sensitive child, whose floods of sun- 
shine are followed by deluges of rain. In Paris, 
recently, the distinguished Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes, lectured delightfully on Andersen. 


“Always,” Le Gaulois quotes Brandes as saying, 
“Andersen was a child of the people, and never, 
even in his old age, did he lose his wonderful 
childlike simplicity which, if it threw the glamour 
of fairy-land over his creations, was, nevertheless, 
not without its amusing side. 

‘He was peculiarly sensitive to criticism of any 
kind. One day in a café a friend noticed that he 
was reading intently a spiteful criticism of his 
work, written by an unknown scribbler in a news- 
paper of no account, and said to him: q 

“Surely, you don’t mind what a newspaper like 
that may say about you!’ 

“Andersen looked up, and the friend saw that 
tears were — down his cheeks. | : 
uae” he said, hesitatingly, ‘I do mind—just a 

tle. 
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THE DOWNWARD PATH. 


N American traveler returned from rural Eng- 
A land has brought over a refreshing bit of 
theory regarding the modern sliding scale 

of class distinction. 


His part of the country, an old man explained 
to the American, had gone to the dogs through the 
“flattery” of well-meaning folk, which was best 
illustrated by the changing manner toward farm- 
er’s wives. - . 

“When ’twere ‘dame’ and ‘porridge,’ it were raie 
good times,” the old fellow enlarged ; “when ’twer 
‘mistress’ and ‘broth,’ *twere worser a great deal ; 
but when it come to ‘ma’am’ and ‘soup,’ it wer 
werry bad indeed.” 
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A LIBERAL OFFER. 
NE evening, at the Eastern Star Fair, one 0! 
the fattest members sat down to rest her 
weary feet for a moment. Every one wliv 


passed by seemed to be much amused. 


As she is very sensitive on the subject of her 
size, she rose to go in search of a less conspicuous 
seat. She glanced round, and saw that she had 
been sitting in front of the guessing-cake table, 





directly under the gpm 5 
“Guess my weight and I am yours.” 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


A LEFT-HANDED ALARM-CLOCK 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


he begged so hard that his father bought 
one for his birthday. 

It was not quite fair that he should have 
had it the evening before, but he wanted to be 
waked by it on his birthday morning, and so 
his father gave it to him, and told him to set 
it. The Man Mite started to wind it. 

‘*Look out!’’ cried his father. ‘‘You’re 
winding it backward! Do you want to unwind 
your time instead of winding it up? The first 
thing you know, you’ll have us running into 
yesterday instead of to-morrow. ’’ 

‘It’s the only way that it will wind,’’ said 
the Man Mite. 

‘‘Why, so it is,’’ said his father. ‘This 
must be a left-handed alarm-clock. Dear me! 
Let us hope it doesn’t go backward instead of 
forward. ’’ 

It was about nine o’clock at night when the 
Man Mite went to bed, and he had set the 
alarm for six o’clock. Consequeutly, when 
he was awakened, he felt very sleepy. He 
was told that it was after supper, and that he 
would have to hurry if he wanted any. 

He could not understand why he did not 
feel a bit hungry, but as supper began with 
peaches and cake, he ate those, anyway, and 
was surprised when scalloped potatoes and 
olives came afterward. 

‘*May I go out to play a little while now?’’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’? answered his father, who had 
just come home from his day’s work. ‘‘It’s 
an hour and a half before school is out, so you 
have plenty of time.’’ 

As he came outdoors he was hailed by Rob 
Robinson, who called, ‘‘Come on! You’re 
just in time to play ball. We’re just finishing 
the ninth inning. ’’ 

Somewhat bewildered, the Man Mite entered 
the game, but he found that the rules seemed 
strangely tangled, and he was obliged to run 
to third base, second base, first and home in 
succession, and to do it before he hit the ball, 
instead of after. As the game approached the 
first inning, he heard the school-gong sound, and 
the boys all scattered, saying that school was out 
and they must hurry, or they would be late. 

School itself was a strangely mixed affair. 
The lessons were not hard, and he had a feeling 
that he had gone over them only yesterday ; 
yet he made the same mistakes in arithmetic 
and grammar, even though he knew he was 
making them and knew the correct answers. 
But at last the tardy-bell rang, and he hurried 
home, and not long after found himself eating 
luncheon. 

After luncheon he went back to school again 
for the morning session, and after breakfast 
the lights were lit, and then came a little 
play and study before bedtime. He thought 
that this was strange, but he did not know 
that he was unwinding time instead of winding 
itup. Perhaps all this might be explained by 
Saying that time is something like a ball of 
yarn, and that when you wind the clock you 
wind so many yards upon the ball, or so many 
Strands of time. But if you unwind the ball 
—or the clock — you unwind time, perhaps, 
and then what happens? 

Before Man Mite got to bed he had a 
bad half-hour with his father and mother. 
He had acquired a bad habit of dawdling 


Tite ‘*Man Mite’’ wanted an alarm-clock ; 








round for an hour in the morning, spending 
several minutes over each shoe and stocking, 
stopping to read a little or to play with some- 
thing, and splashing or slopping round the 
bath-room instead of washing himself. He 
did not intend to do wrong, but he was just 
careless and forgetful, and he had formed a 
habit. Usually his father or mother began 
kindly enough with him, and he always in- 
tended to heed their warnings, but he found 
himself forgetting again, and then father or 
mother would lose patience with him, and he 
would feel himself much abused. This made 
him so late that he would have to gulp his 
breakfast and rush off to school, and often 
being tardy, he received a black mark from 
his teacher. 


On this particular morning he had fair | 


warning, because the trouble with father and 
mother came first, but do you suppose he could 


DRAWN BY ELIZABETH OTIS 


A LABOR-DAY PARADE 


| overcome the dawdling that caused it? Not | back into the kindergarten, then into babyhood. 
a bit. He knew he had been scolded and knew | When he became a baby in arms again, his 
why. He knew he was resolving not to play, | mother was really alarmed. What could she 
not to provoke his father, not to worry his|do? Why, just one thing, of course. She ran 
mother, but to be a very model of. prompt- | up-stairs, seized the alarm-clock, and wound it 
ness and order, but he could not do it. The| right-handed. ‘Then she turned the hands 
scolding had taken place, and the events that | rapidly until it ran down, by which, you see, 
caused it had to take place also. After he had | she had gained a full day’s time in a very few 
gone to bed, the Man Mite felt that one thing minutes. Over and over she did this, and 
was improved by going backward. He had | every time the clock ran down the Man 
always felt sleepiest in the morning, and now | Mite gained back one of his days. She must 
that he had a chance he went to sleep enjoy- |have stayed up all night to do this, until 
ably, slept the night through, and awoke the | she had gained back all of the Man Mite’s 
evening before as thoroughly awake as he backward days, for one morning—or was it the 
always felt when it was time to go to bed. | next morning?—the Man Mite woke, and his 
The second day was like the first. It cer- | mother was kissing him eight times,and saying, 
tainly was provoking to find himself back in ‘*A happy birthday, Man Mite!’’ 
the second grade, instead of being promoted to | And behold! She was holding the new clock 
the fourth, and to find himself unable to do the in her hands, and it was pointing to six, and 
easy lessons any better than he had done them | the alarm began to ring noisily. There was 
a year before. no dawdling about the Man Mite that morning. 
| At last the poor Man Mite got too small for | Over and over again he kept thinking to him- 
| his new Norfolk suit, and had to go back to | self that even if you wind the clock backward, 
| waists and wash trousers. Gradually he slipped | you cannot undo what you have done. 





















THE TALE OF THE GRUMBLER 


Three birdies sat crouched on the limb of a tree, 

For the weather was chilly and cold as could be. 

** But the springtime is here; soon skies will be clear; 
And summer will come, ever blithesome and cheer. 
Oh, won't that be fun?” so chirped Number One. 


BACK TO LESSON LAND 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


We've romped and run in wind and Through stored-away geogra- 
sun, phies, 

We've roamed and rowed and Down crumpled maps tight 

tanned ; furled, 
We're coming back, now summer’s Still flows the Mississippi, 
done, Longest river in the world ; 
To waiting Lesson Land, Still nine times seven are sixty- 
Where slowly open, day by day, three,— 

New fields we’ve never ranged, This has not altered yet,— 
Yet good old sign-posts point the way, Howe’er it seems a mystery, 
Familiar, wise, unchanged. Howe’er we may forget. 
Still some good father leaves by 

will 

His fortune to his sons: 

To A and B a share he gives, 

What was the other one’s? 
We’ve had our chance for all the 

fun 





That heart has ever planned ; 


Now turn around and homeward 
bound 
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For happy Lesson Land. 


BY LOUISE CONNOLLY 





“How nice it will be at last to run free 

And seek through the earth for our home in the sea! 

Now won't that be fun?" laughed gay Number One. 

“I think it will do,”’ agreed Number Two. 

““Oh, you're really absurd; we'll get lost,"’ said the Third, 


“Yes, that is quite true,"* replied Number Two. 


**We'll be dead, every bird, ere it comes,” said the Third. 


Three ducklings stood ranged by the side of the brook; 
The water had truly a dangerous look. 

** But we'll venture right out and swim gaily about, 
And learn not to fear it at all, I've no doubt. 

Now won't that be fun?" quacked the bold Number One. 


Three laddies stood ready, one happy springtime, 

At the foot of the hill which they all had to climb. 

“*We will steadily rise till we mount to the skies; 

For success always comes to the fellow who tries. 

Now won't that be fun?"’ shouted brave Number One. 
“I'll try it with you,”’ gravely said Number Two. 

**Well, you just take my word, you will fail,"’ said the Third. 


“Yes; that we will do,"’ said the sage Number Two. 


“* We'll be drowned, mark my word,” said the obstinate Third. 


Three brooklets looked forth from their home in the hill, 
And they babbled as brooklets, when young, ever will. 


Now birdie and duckling and brooklet and lad 

Had days that were cheerful and days that were sad. 
But final success came their efforts to bless, 

Though the failure, I've heard, was in each case the Third. 
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FiG. 6. A FREE HIT FROM THE CORNER. 


for May, it is less than ten years since field 

hockey was introduced into this country, it 
has already secured an important place in the 
athletics of the leading women’s colleges and girls’ 
schools. In England, where it had its origin, the 
game is almost as popular with men as with 
women, and mixed teams and mixed matches are 
common; but in America, thus far, the game has 
been virtually monopolized by girls, to whose 
physical needs it is admirably adapted. 

The game requires a smooth turf field one hun- 
dred yards long by fifty or sixty yards wide. The 
longer boundary lines are called the side lines, 
the shorter, the goal lines. The field is divided by 
cross lines into four equal parts. The goals are 
placed in the center of the goal line; and each 
goal consists of two upright posts twelve feet 
apart, with a cross-bar seven feet high. Fifteen 
yards in front of each goal a line twelve feet long 


vor May, 3 as was stated in the Girls’ Page 
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and parallel to the goal line is drawn, and from 
each end of it is drawn a quarter-circle to the goal 
line. This flattened semicircle is called the “‘stri- 
king circle.” A goal, to be scored, must be made 
by driving the ball between the posts from within 
this cirele. 

Although turf is the ideal surface for a field, a 
good game can be played on a grassless field, or 
on hard sand at the seashore. If it 
is impossible to obtain a full-sized 
field, it is better to utilize all the 
space that is available; to use the 
full width, even though the length 
is less than it should be, or all the 
length even when the field is too 
narrow; but the twelve-foot line 
must be fifteen yards from the goal. 

Usually there are eleven players 
on each side: five forwards, three 
half-backs, two full-backs, and a 
goal-keeper; but it is not neces- 
sary to have the full number of 
players. The game is played in two 
halves of thirty or thirty-five min- 
utes each. 

The sticks are a little heavier than 
those used in ice hockey. They 
weigh from twenty-one to twenty- 
four ounces. The lighter sticks are 
used by the forwards, the heavier by the backs. 
The regulation ball is a full-sized cricket-ball 
painted white. 

The players should wear “‘middy blouses” or 
jumpers, and short skirts of the color selected by 
their team. Stout, flat-heeled shoes with bars to 
prevent slipping are the best, although many 
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players prefer “sneakers,” with shin guards. The 
objection to them is that in stopping the ball the 
feet are liable to be hurt. 

Each team lines up on its own half of the field, 
as shown in Fig. 1. Close to the center line stand 
the forwards, in the center the center forward(CF). 
On her right stands the right inside (R1), and 
farther out on the right, close to the side line, the 
right wing (RW). To the left of the center stands 
the left inside (LI), and on the extreme left, the 
left wing (LW). About ten yards behind the 
forwards stand the half-backs, the center half(C H) 
directly behind the center forward, the right half 
(R H) midway between the right inside and the 
right wing; the left half (LH) midway 
between the left inside and the left wing. 








TWO CAPTAINS IN PLAYING 
ORESS. 





Now let us suppose that a red and a blue team 
are playing together and that the red center for- 
ward strikes the ball first. She will send it toward 
and a little ahead of her left inside, who runs 
forward to get it. Simultaneously all the red 
forwards run past the blue forwards, keeping in 
line with the one who is “dribbling” the ball—that 
is, taking it down the field by a succession of 
short hits. But now a blue half-back advances to 
meet her and rob her of the ball, as in Fig. 2. 

The red center forward quickly passes it to her 
wing, or back to the center, or across the field to 
her right inside. By passing the ball back and 
forth, or dribbling it, the red team man- 
age to get the ball into their opponents’ 
striking circle. Then the red forwards 
bend all their energies to shooting the 
ball between the posts. The blue goal- 
keeper and her full-backs do their best 
to defend the goal and drive the ball out 
of the circle to their own half-backs, 
who are ready on the edge of the circle 
to take it. The blue forwards have fol- 
lowed the play down the field as far as 
the 25-yard line, and are anxiously wait- 
ing for the lucky pass that will put them 
in possession of the ball. Fig. 3 shows 
the positions. 

Of course this easy progress of the red 
team down the field to the circle is only possible 
in a description on paper; for in an actual game 
many will be the checks and counterchecks, the 
I ing and rep g of the ball from the reds to 
the blues before it enters the circle, and one side 
or the other scores a goal. But from this descrip- 
tion the plan of the game can be understood. 

It will be seen that the play of the forward line 
is simply that of attacking their opponents’ goal. 
The forward line that is in possession of the ball 
advances down the field, each forward keeping in 
a line with the one who is hitting the ball, so that 
each is ready to receive a pass if it comes to her. 
When taking the ball down the 
field, forwards at first find it hard to 
pass the ball diagonally to each 
other, and are tempted to hit it 
straight and hard ahead, and then 
rush wildly after it to try to recover 
it, only to find that they have sent it 
to an opposing half-back or full-back, 
who naturally hits it away past them 
to her own forwards. It is a good 
‘plan for forwards, before each game, 
to practise running up and down the 
field, catching the ball on their sticks, 
and dribbling it or passing it to each 
other, without stopping their run or 
moving sidewise out of their places. 
Each forward must try to keep rig- 
idly to her own track (Fig. 4), and 
not cross her neighbor’s path. 

Should the forwards lose the ball, 
they must not retreat into their half- 
back line to recover it themselves, but must let 
their half-backs or full-backs regain it. The 





center forward, however, must keep her line near | 


enough to her half-backs to receive a pass from 
them. 

A forward player must be quick and skilful with | 
her stick, and able to make good sprints down | 
the field. But she must also have enough self- 
control to keep rigidly to her own work, and not 
encroach on that of her neighbors. 

The hardest work and the greatest responsibility 
fall on the half-backs. The center half is the 


best position for the captain, as this position is | 


the pivot on which all the play revolves. In this 
place she can direct and stimulate the play of 
her attacking forwards, and can also control and 
strengthen the defensive play of the full-backs. 


The work of the half-backs is twofold, there- | 
fore the strongest and quickest players should | 
take those positions; for what with helping to | 


score goals, and to prevent the other team from 
scoring, their work is endless. If their side has 
the ball, they follow the forwards down the field, 
ready to intercept any pass from the opposing 
backs. When their forwards are in the circle, 


they line up on the edge of it. If the goal-keeper | 


tries to drive the ball out, they pass it back to 


their own forwards, or possibly drive it through 
the goal and so score a point for their team. On | 
the other hand, if the opposing forwards have | 
possession of the ball, the half-backs try to pre- | 


vent them from carrying it down the field, and 


When the opposing forwards are in their circle, 
they let the goal-keeper and the full-backs defend 
the goal, while they guard the opposing half-backs 
on the edge of the circle, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The full-backs have only defensive play. At 
the beginning of the game they stand on the 25- 
yard line, but they run up the field to meet the 
oncoming forwards. Their first object is to pre- 
vent the opposing forwards from bringing the ball 
past the 25-yard line; if, however, they are not 
successful in preventing this, they try to protect 
the circle, and, last of all, to defend the goal. The 
two full-backs are allowed to cross over into each 
other’s side of the field, but they must be careful 
that both are not drawn over to the same side 
at the same time. 

The goal-keeper has the hardest position on 
the field; for although her work is not constant, 
yet when the ball is in her circle everything de- 
pends on her quickness and nerve. She is allowed 
to kick the ball as well as to hit it with her stick, 
and can often keep it from going between the 
posts by using her feet when there is not time to 
get a good stroke at it. 

Field hockey rules can be purchased at any 








PLAY FROM A ‘* ROLL IN.’’ 


repeated in full here; but unless the rules and 
the tactics are strictly adhered to, the game is 
likely to become a stupid rough-and-tumble con- 
test. 

The most important rules to remember at the 
beginning are those with regard to the use of 
the stick. 

First. The stick may never be raised as high 
as the shoulder. It should: be held with the hands 
in the same position as when holding a golf club, 
both thumbs pointing down, and the right hand 
under the left. To hit the ball, swing the stick 
back to the right, raising it about one foot from 
the ground, and after the stroke let it swing over 
to the left side of the body with the end pointing 
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down to the ground. At other times the stick 
should always be held in both hands, the right 
hand sliding along toward the curved end. 

Second. The flat side of the stick only may be 
used; so all the ‘hits have to be right-handed ones. 
No left-handed play or touching the ball with the 
| back of the stick is allowed. 





| With the one exception that the goal-keeper is 
allowed to kick the ball, the ball may be propelled 
by the stick only. The feet may be used for stop- 
| ping the ball, but only to stop it dead. No player 
is allowed to block another player, or in any way 
to use any part of her body to obstruct her oppo- 
nent’s right of way. For any infringement of 
the rules a “free hit” at the ball is given to 
the opposing side on the spot where the foul 
occurred. 
After a team has scored a goal, or after half- 
| time, the umpire places the ball in the center of 
| the field, and the game starts again as at first. 





Fig. 4. 


If the attackers send the ball over the goal line, 
but not between the posts, so that no goal is 


by various tactics help their full-backs to form a | scored, the umpire places the ball on the 25-yard | 
strong defensive line against the enemy. Each | line in a line with the spot where it crossed the | 


half-back keeps in her own territory, although | 
the three do not work in a line as do the forwards. 


goal line; the players line up.in the same relative | 
| positions as for the center bully, as shown in | 
Fig. 5, and the two forwards nearest the | 





On the 25-yard line stand the two full- 
backs (F B), and three feet in front of 
the goal stands the goal-keeper. 

The umpire places the ball in the 
center of the field, and the game is 
started by the two center forwards “bul- 
lying off.” That is, each center forward 
stands squarely facing the side line, her 
left shoulder toward her opponent’s goal. 
Each then taps the ground on her side of 
the center line, then her opponent’s 
stick over the ball, repeating this three 
times, after which either center may 
strike the ball. 





A ‘SAVE’ BY THE GOAL - KEEPER. 


ball take the bully. 

If a defender sends the ball over the 
goal line and not between the goal posts, 
the attackers are allowed a free hit from 
the corner. The defending team have 
to stand behind their own goal line, 
and may run out only after the ball is 
hit. The attacking forwards and half- 
backs line up outside the circle, as 
pictured in Fig. 6. 

If a player sends the ball out of the 
field over the side line, the opposing 
team gets the “roll in.” The “roll in’ is 
generally taken by the half-back; she 
must have her feet and stick outside 


store that sells sporting goods, and need not be | 


the field. Taking the ball in her hand, she rolls 
it up the field to one of her forwards. 
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Hockey is a scientific and complicated game, 
and essentially a team game; but, unlike lacrosse, 
it does not require hours of preliminary practise. 


*® ¢ 


Chocolate Cream Balls.— Boil together one pound 
of sugar, one cupful of water, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and four ounces of unsweetened chocolate, 
until the thermometer registers two hundred and 
thirty-eight degrees—the stage known as 
“soft ball.” The use of the thermometer 
is advisable, although not necessary, for 
the “soft-ball” test does not distinguish 
between registrations from two hundred 
and thirty-six degrees to two hundred 
and forty-two degrees. Heated only to 
two hundred and thirty-six degrees, the 
mass can be worked, but at two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight degrees it is firmer 
and can be handled more easily. Above 
two hundred and thirty-eight degrees 
the mixture becomes less creamy and 
harder to pull. 

Remove the mass from the fire and add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Pour 
the mixture on a cool, damp marble, and when 
cool pull until it is smooth. Do not knead the 
mixture. It will pull eventually, even though it 
breaks at first. Detach pieces about the size of 
marbles, roll them in the palms of the hands until 
they are round, drop them into granulated sugar, 
and move them about until they are well covered. 
The balls should “set” in about two hours, but on 
the second day they will be more easily handled 
as well as creamier. The quantity of ingredients 
here named will make about one hundred and 
twenty-five balls, which together will weigh one 
and a quarter pounds. 

This candy keeps well, and is easy to make in 
hot weather. 
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GIRLS AND READING. 
I. Following a Fixed Plan. 


“ OW did I ever happen to pick out this book 
H to read?” is a question that every girl has 
asked herself at some time or other on 
finishing a volume that has proved unsatisfactory. 
Every one knows the feeling of emptiness that 
comes when one has read a book of this kind. 
The best books, like the best dinners, leave behind 
them a feeling of repletion and satisfaction. Any 
method that will help in the selection of such 
books is worth considering. 

The best way is to make a definite plan in 
advance, and adhere to it firmly. Autumn is an 
admirable time for making such a plan, for there 
is then a lessening of outdoor activities. The 
approaching winter compels the change to indoor 
pursuits and relaxations. No girl should permit 
undue reading to interfere with school work or 
household duties; but neither should she deprive 
herself altogether of reading or devote herself 
merely to frothy novels. 

An excellent way is to begin, say in October, to 
make a list of books that are to be read during the 
ensuing six months. Such a list need not be long. 
Indeed, it is better to keep it short, for quality 
rather than quantity is what brings real pleasure 
and profit. But to make such a list, it is best to 
have a considerable number of titles that you can 
sift and resift until only the best remain. 

To offer specific hints here would be to deprive 
the girl of what is an essential part of the scheme 
—the making of her own list. She can choose a 
certain century or half-century, and select books 
that were written during that period. In that way 
she will—unconsciously and without loss of pleas 
ure—gain a great deal of information about the 
manners and customs, the speech and history of 
the period she has selected; or she can choose 
some subject in which she is particularly inter- 
ested,—anything, from outdoor life to English 
history,—and choose books that have some bear- 
ing on that topic. 

No girl, however, need fear that by such a plan 
she is to be deprived of books that are above al! 
else entertaining. Fiction should have its jus! 
proportion. For most girls, two books 2 montli. 
read regularly, is an excellent number. One 0! 
them may well be a novel, but the other should 
be something besides fiction—a book of essays, 
history or biography. 

Occasionally, poetry—as, for example, the longer 
| pieces of Scott or Tennyson—may be substituted 
for prose. Variety will keep a girl from losing 
| zest in her reading. She need not fear that he! 
| list will make reading irksome. On the contrary 
it will give it fresh interest, particularly if her gir! 
friends can be persuaded to make lists of thei! 
own. Comparing notes is pleasant. Often, to he 
surprise, the girl will find that the books that ar 
not fiction are more interesting than the novels 01 
short stories. 

There is nothing formidable about making 
list. Every girl will find that those to whom 
she tells her plan are ready to help her wit! 
advice. As in other matters, the girl’s best 
friend is her mother. The older woman will re- 
member the books she read when she was young, 
and what they meant to her. She knows alse 
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what books ought to be read while you are young, 
and which will be more heartily appreciated later 
in life. 

Almost invariably the girl’s school-teacher will 
have valuable suggestions to make, particularly 
in regard to the older books. Moreover, a father’s 
counsel is not to be taken lightly: his point of 
view is different, and often he knows what books 
his daughter will enjoy as well as the girl herself. 
With such sympathetic advisers at hand, no girl 
ought to be at a loss in making her list. 

The plan is rich in possibilities, and well worth 
trying for six months. In many cases the girl’s 
first act upon finishing her schedule will be to 
make another. 

® & 


SKETCHING FROM MEMORY. 


GIRL who has become fairly proficient in 
A drawing from nature and in selecting good 
subjects, should then try to increase knowl- 

edge by making memory sketches. 
Many girls on their way to and from school or 
work see every day the same views; and to those 
who like to sketch outdoors, and who constantly 





see nature with the eye of a picture-maker, there 
is always the temptation to sit down then and 
there, and make a sketch. Learning to sketch 
from memory is one way to overcome this temp- 
tation. 

In the beginning it may seem difficult; but if 
you realize that it is only a question, first, of 
seeing in detail, next, of memorizing, and, lastly 
of drawing what you have committed to memory, 
much of the difficulty will disappear. The worst 
memory can be trained, and after a few trials, you 
will be astonished and even excited to find how 
easily, and for how long a time, a picture can be 
carried in the mind, until you have a chance to 
put it down on paper. 

To illustrate the best way to train the memory, 
let us say that a girl who is in the habit of coming 
home every evening between five and six o’clock, 
has often noticed, especially during the winter, 
how beautiful the trees look against the twilight 
sky. At a certain point in her walk she has 
longed to make a sketch, for there a pictur- 
esque church spire rises beyond the interlacing 
branches of bare trees, and with the trees and 
the roofs of buildings, forms a mass of interesting 
silhouettes. 

To keep the picture simple, so that she can carry 
it easily in her mind, the girl decides to make a 
composition that shall include only the spire and 
the tops of the trees and the roofs. 

The first thing she thinks of is where to place 
the spire in relation to the sides and top of her 
mental composition; in other words, where to see 
the spire. When she has settled that point, she 
tries to memorize as well as she can the shape of 
the roof tops and the spire against the sky, and 
to keep that shape in its proper relation to the 
boundary-lines or frame of the composition she 
has chosen. For a first trial, that is enough to 
remember. 

As soon as she reaches home, she tests her 
memory by trying to draw the beginning of her 
picture. Perhaps she will find that she has for- 
gotten half of what she thought she had learned, 
but the next evening she can impress the forgotten 
parts more strongly on her memory, and so on, until 
she can draw the scene as if she had it before her. 

After she has made the outline of the spire 
and roof tops as much like the original as she 
can, she begins to memorize the 
Shape of the trees, the position 
and angle of their branches as they 
appear against the buildings and 
the sky, and their relation to the 
spire. For a first memory picture, 
one tree at a time, or even a part 
of a tree, is enough for her to im- 
press on her brain at once; but 
after the trees have been added 
to the real picture at home, she 
begins to think about the relation 
of the values of one object to an- 
other. So in her next evening’s 
view of her subject, she tries to 
determine how few values or tones will suffice 
to represent the effect of twilight. 

She notices that because of the light and bril- 
lianey of the sky, the edges of the flat one-tone 
value of the buildings grow darker as they come 
against the sky. With that exception, however, 
the buildings and spire can be said to represent 
one value against the light sky. The trees in 
front of the buildings are, of course, easily seen 
to be the darkest note in the picture, and can also 


be represented by one simple value, but with 
variations of tone occurring in the edges, or in 
the branches as they may happen to cut the line 
of buildings, or come against the sky. 

After a girl can make a picture from a view seen, 
at the most, six or seven times, she may try to 
draw something that she has seen only once or 
twice. She will be gratified to discover that she 
can now remember much more from a single 
glimpse than when she began. If she persists she 
will eventually be able to use her brain as a cam- 
era. In it she will carry home views that have 
had but one short-time exposure, and on paper 
she will develop them into the impressions of 
nature that the lens of her eyes have recorded. 

This ability to preserve on paper a view that it 
was possible to see only for a moment is perhaps 
the principal gain to be derived from memory- 
sketching; but the training it gives to sureness 
and quickness of vision is almost as important. 
The quickness of vision is necessary to successful 


sketching outdoors, for effects in nature are sub- | 


ject to frequent and rapid change. Also, looking 
at objects in this way makes them more interest- 
ing. Possibilities crop out from familiar scenes 
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that never before seemed to offer any material for 
the making of a picture. 
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A CHANGE FROM LACE. 


HE girl who wishes everything about her to 
show an exquisite daintiness, but who does 
not always find it convenient to “do up,” at 

a moment’s notice, those cherished bits of lace 
that are too precious to be entrusted to careless 
hands, will often find ruching a welcome aid. 
What is meant is not the “puffed” kind, in which 
both edges of the chiffon or lawn strip are folded 
together and caught into the banding, but the kind 
with inch-wide plaited, frilly effects. A quantity 
of this should be kept on hand by every girl whose 


wardrobe contains waists with collars and cuffs | 


of the waist material, be it silk, twilled flannel, 
cashmere, or any other fabric chosen to wear with 
a skirt or coat suit of the same color. 

One of the most charming methods of using 
this soft plaiting at neck and wrists is in a double 
row, turned back from the edge, instead of against 
the wrists and neck, as was once the fashion. 
For the best results, the ruching should have 
the tiniest possible banding, for this foundation, 
although necessary, should be wholly inconspic- 
uous. 











The ruching is set on, as before stated, in two 


rows, the outer one, which turns back from the 
extreme edge of cuff or collar, overlapping the 
second row, in dainty miniature of the flaring, 
plaited lawn cuffs often seen. Since they do not 
come into direct contact with the neck or wrists, 
these delicate plaitings remain fresh and unsoiled 
much longer than would be supposed, and are 
especially desirable when one is traveling, with 
only a limited wardrobe at command. 


* 
THE NEWEST BAGS. 
ANY girls do not like to carry a strictly 
tailored bag, especially on occasions that 


require formal dress. Fabric bags, now 


once more in fashion, afford variety, and can with | 


little effort be made at home at small expense. 
The bag pictured in Fig. 1 requires a piece of | 
goods ten by twenty-seven inches. It should be | 


and the ends should 
afterward be pointed in 
V shape. Silk, linen, 
ratine or any cotton fab- 
ric will serve the pur- 
pose. Make narrow box 
plaitings of the same 
material,and seam them 
to the point on the bag 


» goods of a contrasting 
shade, make a length- 
wise slit in the lining to 
form a pocket, and face 
with a bias strip to 
match. Cover three 
large rings— ordinary 
brass or wooden curtain rings—with shirrings 
of the same material. Slip the center one over 
one end of the bag, and adjust it to carry the bag 
by. Leave the other two rings movable so that 
they can be adjusted at will, 
closed. 

If extra strength is required, interline the pockets 
with chamois. To cover the rings, cut an inch-and- 





where the rings are to 
be secured. Line with 


cut with straight edges, | 


| 
| 





| 


to keep the bag | 


a-half width of silk and neatly turn and crease | 
both edges to form a casing. Sew the casing | 


over the ring with an over-and-over stitch, and 
dispose of the portion already sewn by pushing 
it back to form a shirring. When the ring is 
covered, neatly join and adjust the shirrings sé 
that the seam will appear on the 
inner side. This same bag, fash- 
ioned of black taffeta silk or satin, 
and lined with either white or 
heliotrope satin, makes a suitable 
gift for an elderly woman. 

A variation of the same style of 
bag is shown in Fig. 2, but the 
ends are rounded instead of being 
pointed. It requires a twelve-inch 
width of material. If you make it 
of velvet or silk, you can add black 
lace motifs without cutting away 
the silk underneath. 
ored beads or silk ball fringe to 
match the bag will add a touch of distinction. A 
bag made of white linen or Turkish toweling may 
be trimmed with coarse lace medallions, lined 
with pale blue, pink or heliotrope linen or silka- 
line, and finished with white ball fringe. The ball 


Gilt or col- | 


fringe is made by cutting circular disks of the fabric | 


used, 
them with cotton. They should be sewed to the 
bag with a twisted thread of linen or silk, the ends 
of which are left loose to form the fringe effect. 


shirring them to form a ball, and stuffing | 





A Million Meals 


Tomorrow 
Will Include Puffed Wheat or Rice 


All over America folks will eat them, morning, 
noon and night. 
Some with cream and sugar, 
Some mixed with berries, 


Some in bowls of milk. 


You'll miss a treat tf you are not among them. 


No Foods Like These 


These curious foods — Prof. 
Anderson’s invention—are like 
nothing else you know. 


The grainsaresteam-exploded 
—shot from guns. They are 
eight times normal size. 


Each grain consists of a myr- 
iad cells, surrounded by thin, 
toasted walls. 

And they melt into granules, 
with a most enticing taste. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The grains are airy wafers, 
crisp and brown. 





The terrific heat which precedes 
the explosion makes them taste 
like toasted nuts. 


And never were cereal foods 
made so digestible. The count- 
less food granules are blasted to 
pieces. 


In these ways Puffed Grains 
excel all other foods. 





One Way of Serving 


is in bowls of milk. The grains 
are crisper than crackers — four 
times as porous as bread. And 
they float. 

They are whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Think what a 
‘*good night ’’ dish. 


Also use them like nuts. Scatter 
them over a dish of ice cream. 
Use them in candy making. 





Serve as crisps in soup. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c cece in 3 


Puffed Rice, 15c West 


The most scientific, most digestible, most delicious cereals known. 
for children who deserve the best. 








Made 





The Quaker Oats @mpany ~“ 


Sole Makers —CHICAGO 
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FIRST LESSONS 





Fic. 8B. 


never learned the rudiments of the game. 

In consequence, they play so poorly that 

they become the joke of the first competent coach 

that they meet. Moreover, their lack of knowledge 

is a source of danger, for they expose themselves 

unnecessarily to injury. Any boy who will ex- 

amine the illustrations that follow, and heed the 

instructions that go with them, can master the 

rudiments of the game. The first thing to learn is 
how to catch the ball properly. 

Fig. 1 shows the best position in which to receive 

a ball kicked high. Note especially the position 


TF never tea of boys play football who have 





Fig. I. FIG. 2. 


of the hands, legs and feet. The right hand is 
held low and almost flat, in order to stop the down- 
ward force of the ball. The crouch of the body 
forms a socket into which the ball will fit. The 
feet are in position for a quick start. 

In Fig. 2 the ball has arrived at the right spot. 
If it had struck too high it would have bounced 
away into an opponent’s possession. In practising 
always follow a catch by a quick start forward. 





Fig. 3. 


Snap the ball quickly under the armpit, and lock 
one end of it in securely. 

An awkward, insecure and unsafe attempt to 
fall on the ball is shown in Fig. 3. The player 
has not secured the ball; the feeblest blow will 
in all probability send it rolling from his hands. 
And by having his body thus extended, and one 
leg in the air, he is in considerable danger from 
the other twenty-one men 
who may be diving at the 
same spot. 

On the other. hand, Fig. 4 
illustrates a proper recoy- 
ery of a loose ball. Here 
the player not only has the 
ball secured beyond question, but he is also ina 
safe position to receive the weight of any number 
of the opposing team. Note that he has really 
fallen round the ball rather than on it. 

In the tackle shown in Fig. 5 everything is 
wrong! The player carrying the ball has neg- 
lected to transfer it to the arm opposite to the 
approaching tackler, and so he is unable to ward 
off the tackler with the near arm. He is also 
committing a very crude blunder by holding the 
ball round its short axis. Even a poor tackle 
would be pretty sure to jostle it out of his arm. 
Worse still is the position of the tackler. As 
if in response to an 
ostrich-like instinct, 
he is carefully keep- 
ing his head free of 
his opponent’s body, 
and leaving one arm 
to do all the work. 
One arm can never do 
much toward stopping 
a strong runner. 

Fig. 6. This shows 





Fig. 4, 





Fig. 5. 


how a real tackle should 
be made. In approaching 
from the left side of the 
man with the ball, the 
tackler has thrust his head 
and shoulders in front of 
the runner, and is using 
his arms like a vise to 
hold the man tight while 
he drives him backward. 
Note that the tackler’s 
left foot is planted near 
the runner. This is very 
important, for it makes possible a gain of one or 
two yards by the defending side; and inches may 
count for a great deal in the game. Also, the 
runner is carrying the ball properly, with both 
ends of it securely locked, and his nearer hand 
available for an attempt to elude the tackler. 
This free hand can and should be made very 
effective in warding off tacklers who have the 
bad habit of diving through the air. 
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in an open play, although it is simple enough. 


No. 154, “The Home Fruit-Garden: Preparation 


What the average player does is to use his shoulder | and Care”; No. 213, “ Raspberries’’; and No. 198, 
against the first opponent he meets, and then con- | 


tinue running forward, hoping to brush aside | 
several more. 


“Strawberries,” can be procured in the same way. 
The growing of grapes, always common on farms 


But there is occasionally a man | | in all parts of the country, has developed into a 


who knows enough to make sure of the first | highly specialized business in certain favored 


approaching tackler by blocking him off his feet. 
The illustration shows the safest manner of good 
blocking. The interferer, as he dives, has turned 


localities, particularly in western New York, 
northern Ohio, and on the Pacific coast. Bulle- 
tins dealing with all phases of grape production 


the back of his shoulder toward the tackler’s legs. | can be had without cost from the agricultural 


Fig. 8. (Shown in the heading.) In making a 
forward pass it should be assumed that an oppo- 
nent is directly in the way. The player therefore 
should rise on his toes and start the pass from the 
highest point he can reach. It should be whirled 
off the palm of the hand and made to revolve like 
a rifle-ball, and should travel in a line parallel 
with the ground. Practise at a target will greatly 
improve the accuracy of passes. 

It is most important to keep the body in good 
condition while any form of athletics is being prac- 
tised, and especially during the football season. 
Even college teams are now beginning to do away 
with training-tables, 
and to insist upon 
each man’s taking 
care of himself. The 
important rules are 
as follows: (1) Never 
eat between meals. 
(2) Do not eat fried 
food, rich pastries, 
or fresh bread. (3) wy 
Eat slowly and rest Fig. 7. 
after eating. (4) Do 
not smoke. A boy who smokes at the growing 
age will never make a first-class athlete, although 
for a time he may seem to be unaffected. (5) Keep 
the air in your rooms cool and pure. (6) Go to 
bed by nine o’clock. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, is 
the necessity of keeping a cool head in a game 
and thinking quickly. When college coaches find 
that two candidates for the same position on a 
team are about equally skilful, they often look up 
the classroom records and choose the player who 
has the highest standing in his studies. Many a 
game has been lost by slow thinking. If you are 
nervous, remember that there is no use in worry- 
ing. So long as you do your best and do not loaf 
you are pretty sure to acquit yourself with credit. 





*® .¢@ 


The Ghost of a String.—Suspend a cork from a 
pencil or ruler by a piece of thread, and then 
announce that when you have burned the thread 
its ghost will continue to hold up the cork. Todo 
this the thread must have been soaked beforehand 
in a strong solution of alum, but do not tell the 
spectators this. The trick should be tried in 
private at least once before an attempt is made to 
do it in company. Make sure that the string is 
thick enough, and that the cork is not too heavy. 
If care is taken on these points the burned thread 
will always hold the cork. 


PREPARING TO BE A FARMER 


VIII. The Fruit-Farm 





is produced on nearly every farm in the 

country. Apples, peaches, plums, pears and 
berries went with the pioneers into nearly every 
clearing hewn from the forest, and out upon the 
wind-swept prairies and through the mountain 
passes to every fertile spot that has become a 
home. 

But although fruits of all kinds are thus widely 
grown, there is, nevertheless, always a good 
market for the products of well-managed com- 
mercial orchards and small-fruit plantations. 
That painstaking fruit-growers have found ready 
market for their products is due partly to the fact 
that fresh fruit is now more generally used as a 
part of the daily diet; partly to better packing 
and shipping methods, which make it possible to 
keep perishable fruits in good condition during 
long shipments; and partly to the superior quality 
of fruit that has resulted from systematic cultiva- 
tion and spraying. 

Fruit-growing in the United States is divided 
into five branches, named according to what is 
raised: (1) Small fruits, including bush fruits, 
strawberries and cranberries ; (2) grapes; (3) fruits 
of deciduous trees, such as the apple and the peach; 
(4) citrus fruits, including oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit; and (5) miscellaneous fruits. 

The commercial growing of small fruits, such as 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries, is often closely associated with 
truck-farming, and in many ways these two 
branches of agriculture are similar as to soil re- 
quirements, intensive methods of cultivation, large 
income from small areas, and dependence upon 
good markets. <A trustworthy local market is 
almost indispensable. The only alternative is 
membership in a codperative association that has 
representatives in the distant markets to which 
the fruit is shipped. 

Help concerning the choice of location, soils, 
manures, culture, harvesting, marketing, and other 
details for the small-fruit-grower can be had by 
writing to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Year-Book Reprint No. 47, ‘“‘Small- 
Fruit Culture for Market.” Farmers’ Bulletins 


Fis like garden vegetables and chickens, 





Note. This article is the last of the series, “‘Pre- 
paring To Be a Farmer.” The eight papers in the 
series have told the boy who expects to gain a living 
from the land how he can get the information that 
will enable him intelligently to choose the right 
specialty and’prepare himself for success in it. Other 
articles, to be published next year, will supplement 
this series by describing the requirements and rewards 
of professions that are not really farming, but are 
Fen grag in their nature—such as forestry, the con- 

uct of a nursery, agricultural exploring, and the 


Fig. 7. Very few players learn to interfere well | per ll of agriculture. 





experiment stations in the grape regions. The 
following Farmers’ Bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture also deal with the 
subject: 
30. Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. 
118. Grape-Growing in the South. 
156. The Home Vineyard, with Special 
Reference to Northern Conditions. 
284. Insects and Fungus Enemies of the 
Grape East of the Rocky Mountains. 


Of the deciduous tree fruits, apples are more 
widely grown than anything else. Peaches, pears, 
plums and cherries are also produced in large 
quantities, but depend so much on local condi- 
tions of soil and climate for their best development 
that their production in commercial quantities is 
restricted to favorable areas that are compara- 
tively limited. That is true also of certain favorite 
varieties of apples. For example, the Alber- 
marle Pippin attains its highest perfection only 
within a small area in the Shenandoah Valley in 
Virginia, while the Northérn Spy is best in a fer’ 
comparatively small areas in the North Atlantic 
and North Central States. 

It is therefore important for the fruit-grower not 
only to give careful attention to the selection of 
suitable soils and favorable climatic conditions, 
but also to exercise extreme care in the selection 
of varieties suitable to the region. An excellent 
guide in the choice of varieties is Bulletin No. 151 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Having selected the site for his fruit plantation, 
and the varieties that he will plant, the beginner, 
whether he intends to grow only a few acres of 
trees on his home farm, or to go into commercial 
fruit- growing, should carefully study the prep- 
aration of the soil, the planting of the trees, the 
cultivation of the orchard, the use of winter cover 
crops, and such matters as pruning, grafting, 
spraying, harvesting and marketing. 

Lack of attention to these important details is 
probably the cause of more failures in fruit-grow- 
ing than all the frosts, droughts and other natural 
causes put together. A great many old apple- 
orchards once famous both for quantity and for 
quality are now yielding only gnarled and wormy 
cider apples, because of a lack of care—the kind 
of care that the successful farmer gives to pota- 
toes, wheat or cotton. 

Bulletins dealing with nearly all of the essentials 
of successful fruit-growing will be found in the 
following publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


113. The Apple and How to Grow It. 

157. The Propagation of Plants. 

181. Pruning. 

243. Fungicides and Their Use in Prevent- 
ing Diseases of Fruits. 

404. Irrigation of Orchards. 


YEAR-BOOK REPRINTS. 


50. Pear Blight: Its Cause and Prevention. 
261. The San José Scale: Its Native Home 
and Natural Enemy. 
266. Top Working Orchard Trees. 
283, 330, 399, 450, 496, 521 and 549. Promising 
New Fruits. 
The Cultivation and Fertilization of 
Peach Orchards. 
286. The Principal Insect Enemies of the 


Peach. 

387. The Handling of Fruit for Transpor- 
tation. 

433. Lime-Sulphur Washes for the San 
José Seale. 


480. Information about Spraying for 
Orchard Insects. 

504. Plants Useful to Attract Birds and 
Protect Fruit. 

519. Prevention of Frost Injury to Fruit 
Crops. 

546. Coéperation in the Marketing and 
Handling of Fruit. 

550. The Precooling of Fruit. 


To selected bulletins from the above list the 
beginner should add free bulletins from his own 
state experiment stations. 

The growing of citrus fruits, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, limes and citrons, is an important and 
highly specialized industry in some regions, par- 
ticularly in Florida and California. The experi- 
ment stations in those states have issued several 
valuable free bulletins concerning citrus fruits. 

Among the miscellaneous fruits grown in the 
United States, nuts are probably the most im- 
portant, although it is only in the last few years 
that special attention has been given to their cul- 
ture. Pineapples are grown in Florida and Porto 
Rico; bananas in Porto Rico and Hawaii; dates 
in Arizona; figs in Arizona, California, and to a 
limited extent in Georgia and other Southern 
States; olives in California and Arizona; and per- 
simmons in the southeastern states. Bulletins 
and reports on these miscellaneous fruits have 
been published by the state experiment stations. 

These miscellaneous fruits, however, are not 
sufficiently developed, in the United States to 
make their production a safe undertaking for the 
beginner. Indeed, it will be far safer for him to 
confine his first efforts to a few standard fruits 
grown in the vicinity of his home, than to go into 
a new region and undertake to grow an unfamiliar 
fruit. He should not permit himseif to be led into 
uncertain investments by the seductive adver- 
tising of investment concerns. There are often 
better opportunities near home. Finally, he should 
exercise all his ingenuity, skill and patience to 
produce a superior quality of fruit, harvest it 








* all letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 








carefully, grade and pack it honestly, and market 
it to the best possible advantage. For any one 
who will adopt this plan fruit-growing will mean 
success. 

*® 


THE SHEEP - SHANK. 


NOWLEDGE ot a few simple knots saves 

K some time and trouble in ali operations that 

involve the use of a rope, from tying a boat 

to a stake to hauling up a flagpole preparatory to 
setting it in the earth. 

One very useful knot is the sheep-shank. It is 
used to shorten a rope—without cutting it—when 
both engs are fast. The harder you pull on the 
rope the tighter the knot gets, yet it never jams, 
and it can be untied in an instant—and the rope 
lengthened—when tension on the rope ceases. 

First, double upon itself the rope you wish to 
shorten, as in the illustration. Make a simple 
loop, or half-hitch, in the part of the rope at A, 
and push the bight, B, through it. Take a second 
half-hitch in the part of the rope mirked D, and 
push the bight, C, through that. 

When you pull on both ends, A and D, the two 
half-hitches are tightened, and cannot slip while 


D 

















the pull lasts. The moment the tension is relaxed, 
the two half-hitches can be unloosed, the bights 
of the rope can be slipped from them, and you will 
have the rope in its original length. 

The rope, of course, can be shortened as much 
or as little as may be desired, by making the 
doublings long or short; or two sheep-shanks can 
be tied in one rope, if they are needed. 


® © 


A CHEAP MICROSCOPE. 


IRST, take an oblong slip of glass,—a micro- 
F scope slide, such as is used for mounting 

microscopic objects, is just the thing,—and 
after cleaning it, pour a drop of Canada balsam 
on the center of it. If the drop falls properly, it 
will form a lens. If the drop does not assume a 
circular form, push the edges into as true a circle 
as possible by means ofa pin or a pointed stick. If 
you spoil the drop, scrape off as much balsam as 
possible, and dissolve the remainder in turpentine, 
until the glass is once more entirely clean. Keep 
trying until you get a circular drop, free from dirt 
or air bubbles, and then set it away to harden. 

The more convex the lens, the higher will be 
its power. After leaving it in a horizontal posi- 
tion for a week or more, take a piece of cork, a 
little thicker than the lens, and cut a hole in it, 
with a diameter a little greater than that of the 
lens. Blacken both the cork and the glass round 
the lens. 

Fasten the cork to the glass in such a position 
as to leave the lens in the center of the hole, and 
fasten a piece of thin glass, called by microscopists 
a thin glass cover, over the lens, to prevent dust 
from settling on it. The edges of the glass slip 
should be ground, or narrow strips of paper 
should be gummed round them to prevent them 
from cutting the fingers. 


* © 
RAISING A WEIGHT ALONE. 


DEER shot at a considerable distance from 
A camp is usually dressed at once, then hung 

up clear of the ground. To hang it up isa 
task almost impossible for one man, and difficult 
for two, unless the device of the experienced 
camper is brought into use. This is so simple and 
effective that it frequently proves of service for 
other tasks than hanging up a carcass of venison. 
For example, a man working alone on the farm 
can thus raise a heavy stone sufficiently to swing 
it to the body of a drag or dray. This is the 
method: 

Cut three poles, twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
heavy enough to bear whatever weight they are 
to support. The thick ends should be sharpened 
with a diagonal cut, so that the longest point is on 
one side, not in the center. 

Lay the poles as shown in the diagram, the small 
ends crossed in the center, and resting on the 
object to be raised, the butts out with the long 
points of the sharpened portion in contact with 
the ground. 

The inner, crossed ends are now bound rather 
loosely together with a rope, chain or rawhide 





thong. This should be strong enough to support 
the weight it is desired to raise, and long enoug!) 
to leave two or three feet of slack after one end 
has been made fast to the carcass of the deer or 
the stone, or whatever is to be lifted. ; 

Having attached the rope or chain, take one 01 
the poles, and lifting the small end as much as the 
slack will permit, move the butt in toward the 
center of the cirele, and thrust the sharpened end 
of the butt into the ground. Do the same with the 
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EXTRA! 


Your 
“* MATIONAL”’ 
Fall 
Style Book 


Is Ready 


The Money-Saving, Pleasure-giving, 
Beauty-bringing Style Book is yours 
free. The most interesting, informing 
and practical Book of Fashions ever 
issued is yours free. The very standard 
of American styles, all the desirable 
styles,—not only shown for your admi- 
ration, but placed within your reach at 
money-saving prices. 


This advertisement is published solely to say 
to you that One ‘“* NATIONAL” Style Book is now 
reserved for you to be sent you free by return 
mail. Just write to-day for yourfreecopy. That 
is your part. The pleasure and the interest and 
all the advantage and saving this book brings,— 
all are yours free—just for the mere asking. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Measure $10.95 to $35 


Samples of Materials Free 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully 
tailored suit, of splendid material, actually 
made to your 
own individual 
measure — and 
the pricesas low 
as $10.95. Soin 
writingforyour 
Style Book, 
sure to ask for 
samples of 
materials for 
“ NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Meas- 
ure Suits, and 
state the col- 
ors you pre- 
fer. Samples 
are sent glad- 
ly, but only 
when asked 
for. 


























Copyright, 
1912, 


National 
Cloak & 


Money-Saving 
Prices on 


Made S 
$9.98 to $17.98 
Misses’ and 
Junior Suits 
$8.98 to $15.98 
In writing for your Style Book, 
be sure to state whether you 
wish samples of materials for 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits and 
State the colors you prefer. 


(— The “ NATIONAL” Policy 


We expressage on all o oods 
toany pert of the Uaiter ited States. “Every “NATIO AL” 
garment has the ‘‘ NATIT! * Guarantee Tag a 
tached. This tag says Pog may 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money, and pay express charges both ways. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 W. 24 Street, New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
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second pole, and then with the third. The result 
will be a low, wide-spreading tripod rising above 
the weight. 

Going now again to the first pole, draw it in still 
farther toward ihe center of the circle. The sharp- 
ened butt will hold it firmly in its new place. Draw 
in the second pole and then the third in the same 
way, and continue, in order, until the carcass or 
other weight is raised to the desired height. 

The device calls for no great strength, and is 
surprisingly simple and effective. 


® ¢ 


AN ANIMAL GAME. 


ROM ten to twenty players “count out” to 
F choose a buyer and a seller; the other players 

are the animals. The latter are driven into 
the menagerie,—a rectangle or a circle traced on 
the ground,—and each receives the name of some 
animal. Then the buyer presents himself. 

“What do you want?” asks the seller. 

“T want to buy an animal.” 

“How much will you give for him?”’ 

The buyer proposes a sum in dollars. 

“All right. Come in.” 

The buyer enters the menagerie and names the 
animal he wishes to buy. The seller cries, ““Run!” 
and the animal designated runs out of the men- 
agerie, while the buyer pays the amount agreed 
on by striking his palm in the open hand of the 
seller as many times as there are dollars in the 
price he offered. Then the buyer starts in pursuit 
of the animal, who tries to get back into the men- 
agerie without being caught. If he succeeds, he 
takes his place again, but with a different name. If 
not, the buyer strikes him on the ears and on the 
back to cut off his ears and his tail. That makes 
a dog of him, whose duty it is to help his owner 
catch the other animals. The game ends when all 
of the animals have become dogs. 


*® © 


BORING ENDWISE IN WOOD. 


EARLY every wood-worker, professional or 
N amateur, has had his patience sorely tried 

by the difficulty of boring a hole endwise in 
wood, that is, parallel with the grain. 

The wood-worker rarely uses for this purpose 
anything but the ordinary type of auger-bit, shown 
in Fig. 1. This, however, is made for boring 
across the grain. In action the spiral worm, a, 
enters the wood first, and imparts a forward ten- 
dency or “lead’’ to the bit. The lower edges of 
the lip, b, next come in contact with the wood, 
and make a deep circular incision in the surface, 
so that when the cutters, c, come into action 
within this circle, the shavings are cut out without 
tearing, and the twist of the ; : 
bit lifts them out of the hole. q 1 

It is evident that the resist- 
ance caused by the lips and 
cutters must be overcome by 
the lead of the worm, or the bit 
will not advance. In boring 
across the grain the worm will 
usually hold well enough to 
keep the bit cutting; but in b 
boring endwise the particles of 
wood surrounding the worm 





os, 

c a 
break out easily, especially in 2 
hard woods, like maple and oak, because the 
greater difficulty of cutting into the grain cre- 
ates a resistance that the worm cannot overcome | 
or the grain of the wood endure. 

The difficulty can be met by the simple plan of | 
filing the lips, b, down to the under side of the 
cutter, as in Fig. 2. This, of course, destroys 
the bit for any purpose but boring endwise, but 
nearly every wood-worker has bits the lips of 
which are so worn down by use or frequent sharp- 
ening that the tool is of little use in boring across 
the grain. Such bits can easily be converted into 
useful implements for boring endwise. 
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IF I WERE IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


CONTRIBUTOR, who is the father of a boy 
A just entering the high school, has had sev- 

eral talks with him about his plans for the 
year. “These talks have set me to thinking,” he 
writes, “and sometimes I plan what I should do if, 
like him, 1 were to have a chance this fall to go to 
the high school.” Here are some of the things 
that the father regards as important: 

Do not try to see how much you can study, but 
how hard. Learn concentration; much of the 
time a boy thinks he is working when he is only 
getting ready to work, or simply holding a book in 
his hand while his thoughts are wool-gathering. 

Learn to do your work yourself. “Did you 
fellows get the tenth problem?” you may hear 
some high-school boy ask a group of his class- 
mates, and then you will see him copy in his book 
the information that is offered him. In real life 
we must work things out for ourselves. 

If you are ever called upon to make a speech, 
do your best. Every man at one time or another 
must speak in public, and correct speech is largely 
a matter of practise. The high-school course 
offers a great many chances for practise. 

Learn to play some athletic game well. There 
are not many things that bring more real pleasure 
and profit than clean, healthy, outdoor athletic 
exercise. It adds to the number of your friends, 
increases your physical powers, and develops your 
mental alertness. And later in life, when the 
tendency grows to sit at the desk or to stick to 
business to the neglect of physical health, the old 
habit draws you out into the open air, banishes 
indigestion, and renews your youth. 

Cultivate as fully as possible your friendship for 
other boys. All normal, healthy boys enjoy the | 
companionship of girls, but you are likely to get | 
the greatest good from the daily rough-and-tumble | 
contact with boys of your own age. 

Keep up your studies, but also take part in | 
general school activities. Get as well acquainted 
as possible with your teachers. Above all things, | 
stick persistently to some one subject, and try to | 
learn it more than passably well. | 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


STAMPS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. .- 
QUAKER STAMP CO Tolede, Ohio. 











iF YOU NEED HELP FOR 

Write to P. Harold Hayes, 

Ha -Fever M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., for free 
Bulletin Y-125. His method | 

of home treatment will not 
or $ ma only relieve you but cure | 


the disease permanently. 
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Face PowperR 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
=. or heat, wind or sun. Protects 

m the complexion, retains 
\ the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement, 
<4 Substitutes 


The y be dangerous. 
Flesh, fhite. PinkorCream 
% & 












. x of dru 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 

10 cents for a sample boz. 

BEN. LEVY Co., 

French Perfumers, Dept.45, 

125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 





THIRTEEN YEARS 








UNLUCKY NUMBER FOR DAKOTA WOMAN. 


The question whether the number “13” is really 
more unlucky than any other number has never | 
been entirely settled. 

A South Dakota woman, after thirteen years of 
misery from drinking coffee, found a way to break 
the “unlucky spell.” Tea is just as injurious as | 
coffee, because it contains caffeine, the drug in 
coffee. She writes: 

“For thirteen years I have been a nervous 
wreck from drinking coffee. My liver, stomach, 
heart—in fact, my whole system being actually 
poisoned by it. 

“Last year I was confined to my bed for six 
months. Finally it dawned on me that coffee 
caused the trouble. Then I began using Postum 
instead of coffee, but with little faith, as my mind 
was in such a condition that I hardly knew what 
to do next. 

“Extreme nervousness and failing eyesight 
caused me to lose all courage. In about two | 
weeks after I quit coffee and began to use Postum, 
I was able to read and my head felt clear. I am 
improving all the time, and I will be a strong, well 
woman yet. 

“I have fooled more than one person with a 
delicious cup of Postum. Mrs. 8. wanted to know 
where I bought my fine coffee. I told her my 
grocer had it, and when she found out it was 
Postum she has used it ever since, and her nerves 
are building up fine. 

“*My brain is strong, my nerves steady, my appe- 
tite good, and best of all, I enjoy such sound, 
pleasant sleep.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Get the little book in package, 
“The Road to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
| appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
| true, and full of human interest. 








AUTO SKINS 


RED AND ROUGH 
Soothed by 








The Use of 
CUTICURA SOAP 
AND OINTMENT 


‘No other emollients so quickly 
allay irritation, redness, rough- 
ness of face and hands, remove 
dust and grime, and keep the 
skin soft and clear under all con- 


ditions of exposure. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address *“‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

a@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 2c. Liberal sample free. 














Boys, Learn Mechanics 
with this Wonderful Game 


Here is the most fascinating and instructive 
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mechanical toy ever invent A game that 
combines wholesome fun with valuable instruction. 
The American Model Builder 
consists of a set of various mechanical pe 
beams, braces, pulleys, shafts, gears, bolts, et 
accurately aoe and nickel poy * 4 
neccssary tocls for putting them together. 

With this outfit any boy can build working 
models of every modern mechanical device — 

idges, trestles, railroads, derricks, swings, 
trucks, windmills, etc. 

All boys love to build. The American 
Model Builder will amuse you by the hour and 
at the same time, develop your mechanical instinct. 

Furnished in seven erent sizes. You can 
select any size and then add to it as you progress 
Prices from $1 up per set. Complete Manual 

Instruction, showing how to build scores 
models, free with each set. 


Fer sale by leading dealers in toys and sporting 
: 24 


good. Write for our illustrated catalog N 
o The American Mechanical Toy Company 
| Gs 424 East First St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Reg. 


SUSPENDER 





Great for Growing Boys 


At Play and in School 
Only 50 


and 
75 Cents 
Worth Double It 








ERE’S 
the 

Suspenderf 
and Hose \ 
Supporter for Y/ 
active, lively 

boys. Prevents | 
stooping shoul- 
ders, wrinkling J] 
hose, sagging 
trousers. 
Assures free 
circulation — 
no binding or strain. Sold by cloth- 
ing and dept. stores, men’s 
and boys’ furnishers, no- 
tion counters, etc. 


If not at your 
dealer's, write 










































For The 
Smaller Boys 


This Athletic 





Reg. 
Suspender Waist 


With all above features— 
KY and our patent sliding band. 
> Just the thing for boys ¢ to 
10. Only 50 cents. 
Write us for Booklet— 
“How to Dress Boys” 
Kazoo Suspender Co., 
Sole Makers and Patentees 


Bay Scours—ALL Boys 
—Try 3 IN ONE FREE 


“ Attention /"’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-one a good hard test, absolutely Sree. 








Write foday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher’s gtoves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher's mask. 


3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c, 25c,and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free 
sample today. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 
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2) Questions about the contents of this 
i department will be gladly answered 





THE STUDY-ROOM. 


OTHING is more essen- 
N tial in the preparation 
of home lessons than a 
quiet room in which the young 
people can study. The family 
sitting-room is ordinarily a 
delightful place, but 
not if silence must 
be enforced there. 

In the average 
house there is gen- | 
erally a room to| 
spare. One in which 
some happy children studied for years had been a| 
storeroom. It was only ten feet by twelve. On | 
two sides were book-shelves. A large kitchen 
table « pied the middle of the room, and an air- 
tight wood-stove kept the little students warm. 
The room had white curtains, and a gay rag carpet 
on the floor; and over the table hung a large lamp. 

The children went to their books at seven 
o’clock. Not a word was allowed in the study- 
room unless it concerned the lessons. At eight 
o’clock, whoever had finished his or her lessons 
was admitted to the sitting-room, and the others 
had ten minutes’ recess, with apples and nuts, 
before entering on the ‘“ home-stretch,” which 
ended at nine o’clock. For years this room be- 
longed to the children, and to its quiet and seclu- 
sion they owe much of their love for study. 

Parents who wish their children to be studious, 
should give them a room far enough from the 
family sitting-room to escape distracting influ- 
ences, but near enough for them to know that 
they “‘belong.” The young people should not be 
called from their studies for trivial reasons. 

In a furnace-warmed house the problem usually 
solves itself, but there are many farmhouses that 
have-no furnace, and yet do have troops of eager- 
eyed boys and girls who need and would appreciate 
a study-room. 
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CHRISTMAS AND EASTER BULBS. 


LOWERING bulbs in decorated pots make 
F attractive gifts for Christmas and Easter. 

By a little planning and early planting, any 
one can grow the bulbs at home, and have them 
ready to open at the desired time. 

The best bulbs for forcing are the single. hya- 
cinths, tulips; .paper- white narcissus, daffodils, 
freesia, crocus, the Chinese sacred lily, and the | | 
Bermuda lily. The Roman hyacinths are bptter | 
for indoor blooming than the common varieties, | 
because they will send up- from three to half a| 
dozen flower-stalks from each bulb. 

Hyacinths of all kinds require a rich soil. The 
best mixture is a good rich compost, to which has 
been added one-third as much sand. 

Provide for drainage in the bottom of the pots 
before putting in soil. Charcoal is excellent for 
this purpose ; fill the pots two-thirds full; set the 
bulb in the center, and cover it with about one 
inch of soil. Water it well before putting the pots 
in the cellar. A covering of moist sphagnum moss 
on the surface of the soil will help to retain the 
moisture. 

To succeed in growing bulbs for blooming there 
must be a good root growth. This can be obtained 
only by putting the pots away in a cool, dark place 
for six weeks at least. After the first thorough 
watering, a moderate watering once a week will 
be sufficient. At the end of the six weeks or so 
the pots should be brought gradually to the light, 
then finally exposed to the sun. They should be 
turned frequently, so that the spikes shall not 
expand unevenly. 

If you find the plants are developing quicker 
than you had planned for, set them away in a cool 
place where they will not freeze. They will then 
develop much more slowly until you bring them | 
again to the warmth. Bulbs do best in a moist | 
atmosphere, so it is well to place a shallow dish 
of water near them after they are brought into the 
light. Remember also that bulbs that are in 
bloom do not thrive in a hot place. 

Tulips, nareissi and crocuses all require nearly 
the same treatment as hyacinths; but several 
tulips may be planted in one pot, say four bulbs 
in a five-inch pot. They should be covered with 
two inches of soil. The paper-white narcissus is 
the best to force for Christmas blooming, but all 
the other varieties are good for Easter, and can 
also be forced for Christmas blooming, especially 
the polyanthus. 

Crocuses look best when several bulbs are 
massed together. A shallow wide-mouthed pot, 
with from six to a dozen bulbs planted in a circle, 
is most effective. The bulbs of the Chinese sacred 
lily mature in a short time, and can either be 








planted in water or in soil; the flower is attract- 
ive on account of the quantity of its bloom, and 
because of its fragrance. | 

When the bulbs are planted in soil they should | 
have the same treatment as hyacinths, except 
that Instead of being set away in the cellar for six | 
weeks they should remain there only three weeks, 
then be brought gradually to the light. As soon 
as the buds appear the bulbs should be watered 
frequently. When in bloom they should not be 
placed in a strong sunlight, but should be kept in 
a cool place, as should most blooming bulbs. 

When you grow them in water use a deep glass 
dish; place in the bottom of it a layer of gravel or 
charcoal at least an inch thick. Put the bulb on 
this in the center of the dish, and arrange pretty | 
pebbles or shells round it to keep it in place. Pour | 
into the dish enough lukewarm water to reach the | 
base of the bulb; place the dish in a moderately | 
warm room, and change the water at least every 
third day; but in doing so be careful not to move 
the bulb. 





planted late in September, or early in October; 
for Easter blooming, somewhat later, depending 
on the date at which Easter comes. The Chinese 
sacred lily, however, will come into bloom in about 
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three weeks when planted in water, and a week 
or two later when planted in soil. The Roman 
hyacinths, paper-white narcissus and polyanthus 
narcissus, Duc Van Thol tulips, freesias and oxalis 
are about the only bulbs that can be forced for 
Christmas. The last two do not need to be put 
away for root growth, but should be grown 
steadily from the time of planting until they come 
into bloom. 

Unless they are planted very early,—by early Sep- 
tember at least,—it is not advisable to try to force 
lily bulbs to bloom for Christmas; but they can 
easily be grown for Easter if planted in October. 

The lily grows best in a mixture of equal parts 
of garden soil, sand, and well-rotted manure that 
is so well decayed that it will readily pulverize. 
Provide drainage in the bottom, fill the pot half- 
full of soil, and place the bulb on the surface; 
then fill the pot. Water it thoroughly and set it 
away in the cellar for six to ten weeks. After a 
vigorous growth has begun, water it plentifully. 
Besides the Bermuda lily, the Lilium Harrissi and 
the Lilium candidum can be grown for winter- 
blooming. 

Just a word as to the pots or jars in which the 
bulbs are planted: they should be as artistic as 
possible, whether they are intended for gifts, or to 
decorate your own house, or to sell. But this does 
not mean that they must be expensive. The com- 
mon earthenware pots can be made attractive by 
the use of a little enamel paint. Paint the inside 
white or gray, and the outside in subdued colors— 
such as brown, gray-green, dull blue, or dark red. 

The pots can be further decorated with irregu- 
lar bands of gilt, or anything else that harmonizes 
with the body of the jar. Excellent suggestions 
for decorating flower-pots will be found in an 
article on the Girls’ Page of The Companion for 
October 6, 1910. 
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KEEPING GRAPES FRESH. 


keeping grapes absolutely fresh for many 
months. It is so simple and so inexpensive 
that any one can apply it. 

Select bunches that have stems two or three 
inches long. Get as many bottles as you have 
bunches of grapes to preserve, and fit each bottle 
with a good cork stopper. The bottles need not be 
large. Those that hold six or eight ounces are 
big enough. In each stopper bore a hole that 
will admit the stem of a bunch of grapes, but that 
is small enough to hold 
the stem tightly. Insert 
the stems from the 
outer side of the stop- 
per, and let them pro- 
ject half an inch on the 
inside. Fill the bottles 
with water, press home 
the corks firmly, and set 
the bottles away, in an 
inverted position, in a 
cool, dark place. 

In order to make all xX 
the stems fit tightly Gs 


Picci horticulturists have a method of 





enough to sustain the 
weight of the suspended 
bunches, and to prevent ¥ he ae 

the water from leaking 

out, it may be necessary to pour a little melted 
paraffin round the stem where it passes through 
the cork. 

This method of preserving grapes is extensively 
employed in France. Vine-growers who thus set 
away a large quantity have found it convenient to 
provide racks for the purpose, like those shown in 
the illustration. When many bunches are to be 
preserved in this way, it is a good plan to place a 
little chlorid of lime in the storeroom, to absorb 
any excess of moisture that there may be in the 
atmosphere. 
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Tomatoes for Early Winter.—When there is a 
liberal supply of green tomatoes on the vines in 
early autumn it is a good plan to ripen them 
slowly indoors for later use. Before they are in- 
jured by frost the vines should be pulled up by the 
roots, but they must be handled with care to avoid 
breaking the stems or the fruit stalks. If you lay 
the plants on paper spread upon the floor of an 
unheated attic room, the tomatoes will ripen grad- 
ually through along period, and will be surprisingly 
good. If an attic room is not available, the plants 
can be kept in the cellar, and the larger ones 
brought into a warmer place to mature first. All 
the good-sized tomatoes will ripen. 
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USES OF LEAVES. 


ANY persons make the mistake of having 

M the leaves raked off their lawns in the fall, 

and either burned or carried away. Leaves 

are nature’s blanket for the cold months. Not 

only do they protect the grass, but in rotting they 

return to the soil in large measure the strength 
which their growth took from it. 

There are many practical uses for leaves, all of 
them profitable. They make excellent bedding 
for cattle, hogs and horses. They can often be 
used to advantage as a dry, clean litter on the 
floors of chicken-houses. They make good pro- 
tection for the roots of rose-bushes and other 
plants that stand out during the winter. A straw- 
berry bed covered with leaves is not only perfectly 
protected from the fatal “lifting” incident to a 
thaw, but is permanently enriched by an ideal 
mulch. 

The best use of leaves is probably on a compost 





been widely enough known; there are many intel- 
ligent gardeners who live within easy reach of it, 
and never take advantage of this supply of very 
valuable fertilizing material. 

During the past few years a great deal has been 
written on the value to the soil of humus, which 
is simply moisture-holding matter, usually origi- 
nating from decaying vegetation. Rotted leaves 
supply humus in abundance, and of the very best 
quality. It has been demonstrated that one hun- 
dred pounds of dry sand will absorb twenty-two 
pounds of water; that the same quantity of clay 
loam will absorb fifty-six pounds of water; and 
that one hundred pounds of leaf-mold will take 
up one hundred and ninety-six pounds of water. 
Leaf-mold soil is therefore nine times as good a 
holder of water as sand. 
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THE FARM WELL. 
II. How to Sink It. 


HEN it is planned to sink a well, the first 
W thing to determine is the type. There 

are four general types: the dug, the 
bored or punched, the driven, and the drilled. 
Each possesses advantages that fit it for partic- 
ular conditions. The chief considerations that 
should govern the choice are the amount of water 
needed, the character of the strata to be pene- 
trated, the depth required, the cost, and the safety 
of the water-supply. 

The material in which the well is to be sunk 
will usually determine the type. 
can be penetrated only by the drill. The driven 
well, consisting of a small pipe provided at the 
bottom with a strainer and a penetrating point, 





Thus, solid rock | 


and forced downward by the impact of a falling | 


weight, can be sunk to advantage only in sand, 
gravel, or similar loose materials. The bored 


well, sunk by an auger-like tool that may be of | 
any diameter from two inches to three feet, and | 
the punched well, usually less than six inches in | 
diameter, and sunk by dropping a steel cylinder, | 


slit at the side so as to lift the material by its 
spring, are adapted only to clayey soils free from 
large stones. The dug well can be put down only 
when the materials at the sides are stiff enough to 
stand, at least temporarily, without support, and 
where there are neither quicksands to be passed 
through nor boulders too large to be moved by 
hand. 

Where the materials allow any latitude, as in 
soft clayey soils in which dug, bored and punched 
wells can all be sunk, the type selected will usu- 
ally depend on the amount of water needed. In 
such soils, the water generally seeps into the well 
slowly; but the larger the well, the quicker the 
water comes in and the greater the amount of it 
that can be stored. Dug wells, with stone, brick, 
or other pervious curbings, are best suited to such 
conditions, provided that the water lies at a mod- 
erate depth. If the depth is considerable, and 

ially if the t of water required is small, 
the bored or punched type is the best. In sands 
and gravels, both dug and driven wells are com- 
mon, but the driven well is preferable if the water- 
supply is ample. 

The depth is also important in determining the 
type of well. Dug wells are seldom desirable 
where the water lies at a depth of more than thirty 
or forty feet. Punched wells are commonly lim- 
ited to a depth of fifty feet, and a bored well is 
with difficulty carried to depths of more than one 
hundred feet. For anything between that depth 
and one hundred and fifty feet, driven wells are 
the most suitable. Drilled wells have been sunk 
to depths of over five thousand feet. 

The safety of the supply should never be over- 
looked. The entrance of surface wash is best 
prevented by raising the mouth of the well a few 
inches and banking earth round it. Cement cov- 
erings afford admirable protection against the 
entrance of dust, pump-drippings, and such small 
animals as toads and mice. Seepage from stock 
is best prevented by keeping the drinking-troughs 
at a considerable distance from the well. Any 
near-by depression in which water can collect 
should be filled. 

Protection from the drainage of the house or the 
barn can be assured only by placing the well on 
higher ground or at a safe distance. A further 
protection lies in the use of impervious curbings 
or casings, such as the iron pipes of driven wells, 
and the cement-lined stone or brick curbings of 
dug wells. These prevent the entrance of pollu- 
ting matter through the sides of the well. Wooden 
eurbings, such as are frequently used in wells of 
the bored and punched types, should be avoided, 
for they not only permit the free access of pollu- 
ting matter, but they often give the water an 
unpleasant taste, odor, or color, and they facilitate 
the growth of undesirable bacteria. Iron casings 
can often be substituted for wood in the smaller 
wells, and tiles with cemented joints in larger 
ones. 

Except in villages, where the whole upper part 
of the ground-water body may be polluted, there 
is relatively little danger of contamination in 
tightly cased wells. Even then it is often pos- 
sible, by carrying a water-tight casing to a point 
below the polluted zone, to secure good supplies. 
A well that derives its supply from a point ten 
feet below the ground-water level will often prove 
safe, where one that just reaches that level may 
be dangerously polluted. 

In deep wells, pollution is usually the result 
of imperfect casing. The iron tubing should be 
carried through the surface soil and at least ten 
feet, and preferably twenty feet, into the rock, in 
order to prevent the entrance of pollution through 
any crevices. 
have resulted from the failure to observe this 





heap, or in a hogshead where they can be packed | precaution, as others have from the practise of 
For Christmas blooming most bulbs should be | to insure early and thorough rotting, or in an sinking drilled wells in the bottoms of pol- 


excavation in the garden where their decay during | 
the winter will produce leaf-mold, an excellent | 
fertilizer for any kind of a plant in any kind of a | 
garden. 


luted dug wells without separating the waters 
of the two by tight casings. Still another source 
|of danger lies in the fact that openings are 


Many epidemics of typhoid fever | 















* AMl letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page 








at the mouths of drilled wells, 
polluting matter can enter. 

Next to safety from pollution, permanency of 
supply is the most important matter to consider. 
Fortunately, except in a few desert regions, fair 
supplies can be obtained at moderate depths 
almost anywhere in the United States. When 
failure occurs, it is usually because the well was 
sunk in the wet season, when the water stood at 
a high level in the ground. Naturally, such a well 
is likely to go dry as soon as the water level is 
lowered by drought. Wells that are sunk when 
the ground-water level is at its lowest point, as at 
the end of a long period of dry weather, arc more 
expensive, but they seldom fail to yield an ade- 
quate supply. 


into which 
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AN ATTRACTIVE JABOT. 


HE velvet and lace jabot here illustrated is 
an example of the new one-sided effect so 
popular just now. It consists of white net, 
with a row of lace sewed to the edge. The 
lace is side-plaited, and falls in a graceful jabot 
effect. In the loop the lace is appliquéd on the 
net, with the scalloped 
side on the edge. A bow 
of pale blue satin-faced 
velvet ribbon is tied in a 
knot, the loop and slashed 
end of which give a dainty 
finish. Any other color 
of velvet ribbon can of 
course be used instead of 
the blue. 

When the lace is soiled 
the bow can be detached, 
and the lace washed in 
lukewarm soap-suds, in 
which there is just a 
pinch of borax. It should 
be rinsed carefully, dried 
quickly, and pressed on 
the wrong side with a hot 
iron while it is still slightly damp. Many women 
never iron lace, but prefer to paste it tightly on a 
long glass bottle, and permit it to dry in the sun- 
shine before they remove it. This gives a slight 
“body” to the lace that an iron does not always 
impart. 





*® ¢ 


FAMILY HEIRLOOMS. 


ANY homes contain antique tables, clocks, 
M desks, chairs and other pieces of furniture 
that increase in value with passing years, 
and are highly regarded by their owners, not only 
for their intrinsic value, but also for the asso- 
ciations that they possess. Very seldom is any 
record kept of the history of these often priceless 
articles, and in a generation or two their age and 
original ownership are frequently forgotten, or 
else have become the subject of hazy tradition. 

Every fortunate possessor of a “ grandfather 
clock,” or of a Chippendale card-table or a Wind- 
sor rocker should ascertain its history and age 
before it becomes impossible to verify the facts. 

The history of the piece, with names and dates, 
should be written concisely upon a card and pasted 
on some part of the article where it will be out of 
sight but easily accessible. Old family portraits 
and miniatures should also be identified and 
labeled whenever it is possibie. 

Such records add greatly to the interest and 
value of family heirlooms. They cannot fail to be 
a source of gratification to children and grand- 
children, and are especially useful when the vari 
ous pieces have to be dispersed among new owners. 
In such cases the records, by establishing the age 
and authenticity of the articles, may serve to 
enhance considerably the price they will bring if 
they must be sold. 

* 


UNITING COLONIES OF BEES. 


T is a common mistake of the beginner in bee- 
| keeping to attach more importance to the 

number of his hives than to the number 0} 
bees in the hives. He feels richer with fifty thou- 
sand bees in two hives than with the same number 
in one hive, although fifty thousand bees in one 
hive will store much more honey than the same 
number in two hives. “Keep all colonies strong” 
is the golden motto. 

This applies especially to wintering bees. Take 
two weak colonies in the fall, each with enoug!: 
bees to cover three combs, and unite them, and 
there will probably be a serviceable colony tl 
next season, whereas if left separate both would 
be dead before the middle of winter. The experi 
enced bee-keeper never tries to winter a weak 
colony. He unites the weakling with one or mor 
other weaklings, or with a moderately stron: 
colony. 

The best way to do this depends somewhat 01: 
the kind of hives in use. In some hives the bot 
toms are fast. Suppose that of two such hives, 
one contains a colony that covers two frames, 
the other a colony that covers four frames. !! 
there is any choice between the queens, kill the 
poorer one. If not, the bees will attend to tha! 
matter. 

If there are ten frames in each hive, take ou' 
the frames that contain the fewest bees, so thi! 
there shall be only ten frames in the two hives 
Now put all the frames from one hive into tl 
other, alternating the frames with bees on them 
first a frame from one hive, then a frame from tl 
other. Leave the hive on the stand of the stronge 
colony. Some of the bees will return to the oth 
stand, but they will find a home in some near-)) 
colony. 

Another way is to put an empty hive on the 
stand of the stronger colony. Take from one 0! 
the hives the frame that has most bees on !! 
Shake or brush the bees from it upon the groun« 


| in front of the empty hive, and then put the fram: 
The value of woods earth has never | often left between the casings, and pump tubes | in the empty hive. 


Do the same thing with « 
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frame from the other hive, and continue thus to 
alternate until you have the ten best frames in the 
new hive. Alternating and mixing the bees con- 
fuses them so that they will not fight and kill 
each other. 

Most hives now have removable bottoms. With 
such hives a good way to proceed is to place a 
sheet of newspaper over one hive, and set the 
other hive upon it. The bees will gnew a hole 
through the paper, and the two colonies will unite 
so gradually that there will be no quarreling. 
After three or four days—although it will be no 
harm to wait a week or more—you can take off 
the upper hive and put into the lower one the 
best combs from the two hives. An advantage of 
this plan is that the bees, being confined in the 
upper story for a time, will not return to the oid 
place when they get into the lower story. 

Colonies of bees can be united any time before 
winter closes down upon them, but it is much 
better to do it early enough to give them plenty of 
time to arrange their winter home to their liking. 


* ¢ 


A METAL HOT-WATER BOTTLE. 


N almost every household the hot-water bottle 
| is an ever-present necessity in sickness, slight 

or serious. The value of the application of heat 
is unquestioned, but the common method leaves 
much to be desired. Rubber hot-water bottles 
are comparatively expensive and do not last long; 
they leak at the opening if the plug is screwed in 
carelessly, and at the seams when the bag is old; 
and they are troublesome to refill. 

The ordinary graniteware coffee flask is an 
effective substitute for the rubber hot-water bottle. 
It is cheap and vir- 
tually indestructible ; 
there is no danger of 
leakage, and the 
water, when it be- 
comes cold, can be 
reheated in the bottle. 

Metal flasks cost 
from fourteen to sixty 
cents, and can be 
bought at almost any 
store where granite- 
ware is sold. They 
are equipped with 
screw tops, but it is 
well to cork the bot- 
tles as a precaution. 
Of course the top and 
cork must be re- 
moved if the flask is 
placed directly on the stove; otherwise. when 
the water boils an explosion may result. 

The only disadvantage of the metal flask is its 
unyielding shape. It does not adapt itself to the 
curves of the body. It must lie on the patient, 
instead of the patient lying on it. The disagree- 
able hardness can, however, be lessened, although 
of course not wholly removed, by making bags of 
Canton flannel, or of any other warm, soft material, 
with a simple gathering-string at the top; or if 
one wants to take the trouble, covers can be 
knitted as for ordinary hot-water bottles. 

Metal bottles designed especially for this pur- 
pose can be purchased of a few dealers in this 
country; since they are generally imported from 
Germany, and are often made of brass, they are 
many times as expensive as coffee flasks, and are 
not very much better. 





* ¢ 


THE GAME OF “ HAND-OUT.” 


HIS is a game the equipment for which can 
be made in a few minutes, and at little or no 
expense, by the young people of any family, 

and yet is capable of affording many an evening 
of hilarious fun. 

All that you need is a sheet of bristol-board, a 
ruler, a pencil, and a few old magazines, From 
the bristol-board cut thirty-six cards two inches 
wide and four inches long. Set aside eighteen of 
them to be used blank, but on the remaining eigh- 
‘teen, paste pictures—cut from the advertising 
pages of the magazines—of different things to eat. 
You will find advertisements of breakfast foods, 
soups, pickles, cake, coffee, chocolate—more than 
enough, probably, to illustrate one set of cards. 
If you wish, you can also include things to wear— 
boots, stockings, coats, and other articles of 
apparel. Make a list of all the pictures on the 
cards, and keep it on the table when you play. 

The game is best played with six persons. If 
there are five or seven, remove one blank card 
from the pack, so that the deal will come out even. 

Shuffle the cards and deal them face down. 
Each hand will be made up partly of blank cards 
and partly of picture-cards. The object of the 
same is to get a complete hand of pictures—as 
many of them as there were cards dealt to each 
player in the beginning. 

Each one, playing in turn, asks the player on 
his left for some particular picture-card. It adds 
to the fun if the requests are made in a facetious 
manner. For example: 

“Please, missis, can you give me a pair of shoes? 
I've walked all the way from New York to 
Boston.” 

“We have no old shoes in the house,” replies 
the other player, if he does not have that card. 
And your turn is lost. 

If, however, the reply is, “I will see what I can 
do for you,” you may draw a card from the other 
player’s hand. It may turn out to be the card 
you asked for, it may be some other picture-card, 
or it may be a blank. No matter which it is, you 
are obliged to keep it. If you happen to draw the 
card for which you asked, you have another turn, 
rr no player may have more than two turns ata 

ime. 


As the hands of the players are constantly 





| flour and a little salt in a bowl. 
| seant level teaspoonful of soda in one cupful of 
| rich sour cream, beating while the soda effer- 


| with a little flour, and should be rolled out in a 


| 
| 


changing, you cannot be sure where the cards are | 


until some player triumphantly displays a handful 
of picture-cards and announces, “I have won.” 
To adapt the game for more than seven players, 
use a larger pack—half blanks, half pictures. If 
you have no magazine advertisements, you can 


write on the’cards the names of different articles ; 

but the illustrations add to the general fun, and 

make it easier to see what you have in your hand. 
“Hand-out” can be played progressively with | 
several different tables, and a pack of cards for | 
each table. If favors are offered, they should be | 

simple, and such as are suggested by the spirit of 

the game,—a candy-box shaped like a slice of pie, 

or like a hat, for example,—and should be wrapped 
in newspapers. | 
& © } 


REFRESHMENTS FOR AFTERNOON 
GATHERINGS. 


“9 ez question of refreshments is one that puz- 
zles many a young hostess when her turn 
comes to entertain the neighborhood club or 

the sewing-circle; but it is easy to serve good 
things if you have a list and a determination to | 
keep to simple cooking. Nothing will spoil the 
social times of a neighborhood sooner than elabo- 
rate serving. 

Many women are adopting the sensible “two 
things” rule, and saving work and expense thereby. 
The hostess may serve sandwiches and coffee, 
cake and coffee, wafers and chocolate, or dough- 
nuts and cocoa—any good “‘two’’ combination, but | 
nothing else. If she elects to have cake and ice- 
cream, for example, she must serve water instead 
of coffee. 

For winter, sandwiches with coffee may be con- 
sidered the best refreshments in the country, 
since they are wholesome and dainty without 
being heavy enough to spoil the appetite for the 
evening meal. For a very cold day, chocolate is 
even better than coffee, as chocolate is both food 
and drink. } 

The filling for the sandwiches may be jam, 
cheese, meat, nuts, sardines, or just plain butter. 
Anything better than bread-and-butter sandwiches 
made from country bread cut thin, and sweet 
butter not too thin, and good hot chocolate, 
it would be hard to find. One hostess always 
serves bread-and-butter sandwiches and scal- 
loped oysters on cold days, and the combina- 
tion is delicious. | 

Any kind of fresh cake or fruit-cake may be 
used if sweet refreshments are desired, and the | 
cake may be elaborate or plain. Good old-fash- | 
ioned cookies are always relished, particularly if | 
they have nuts or raisins in.them, and doughnuts 
are almost the best things on the sweet list. Per- | 
haps cake is the easiest thing of all to serve, since 
it may be made the day before, while sandwiches 
should be fresh. 

One hostess served beef broth in large, old- 
fashioned coffee-cups, with wafers; the broth 
was well seasoned and very hot, and on the cold 
day it was delicious. Another woman served 
steaming baked beans with bread-and- butter 
sandwiches, and still another had sauerkraut 
and wienerwurst when the club program was on | 
Germany. All sorts of simple, good dishes may | 
be served, and there is really no limit to the | 
variety the farm affords. Nut candies, stuffed | 
dates, sliced oranges, water-ices, and many other 
things are not too much trouble if made in advance, | 
but the rule of “two” should be followed strictly. 
If the afternoons degenerate into mere feasts, 
there are sure to be tired hostesses and envious 
or discouraged guests. 


SELECTED y YECEIPTS 
<7. 


NUTMEG CAKES.— Use one cupful of milk, 
three cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of sour cream, 
four eggs, five cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
of soda, and a little nutmeg. Baked in small cup 
cakes, these are especially nice for small children, 
as nursery cakes. | 


GRAPE CATSUP.— Wash, cook and strain 
three quarts of Concord grapes; add two pounds 
of sugar, one pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls 
each of cloves, allspice and cinnamon, half a tea- 
spoonful of Cayenne pepper, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt; boil the catsup twenty minutes and | 
bottle it. 

EGGS WITH PEPPER-SAUCE.—Chop a green 
pepper fine and cook for several minutes in one 
and one-quarter tablespoonfuls of butter. Poach 
the eggs, and put them on rounds of unbuttered 
toast. Put about one and one-half teaspoonfuls | 
of the pepper-sauce on each egg. To make a still 
more attractive dish, use part red pepper with the | 
green. 

SWEET POTATO CUSTARD.—Beat until light 
five eggs, three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, and | 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Add three 
cupfuls of scalded milk. Pour this mixture over 
three cupfuls of sweet potato,—previously boiled 
and grated,—one tablespoonful of butter, and one- 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon. Beat, and bake in | 
a buttered pudding-lish. Serve with a hot sauce. 


A LEMON FILLING FOR WASHINGTON 
PIE.—Use one cupful of sugar, one egg beaten, | 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, and one-half 
cupful of shredded coconut with sufficient milk to 
moisten it. Put the ingredients in a double-boiler | 
and cook them until the filling is thick enough to | 
spread, or about the consistency of orange marma- | 
lade. it is best to spread before the filling is quite | 
cold, as the cake will then absorb the flavor of | 
rd lemon. An orange may be used instead of the | 
emoh. 


GOLDEN CREAM CHEESE.—Mix one cupful | 
of =— cheese (dry = may be used), one | 
tablespoonful of corn-starch, one-half teaspoonful 
each of salt and mustard, and a shake of Cayenne | 

epper. Add four teaspoonfuls of butter, and 
our tablespoonfuls of milk. Beat until smooth, 
and cook over hot water until well blended and 
creamy—about ten minutes. Turn into a jelly 
tumbler and keep in acool place. This is delicious 
on crackers. Two thin slices of bread with the 
cheese spread over them, and sprinkled with pea- 
nuts or walnuts, make a good sandwich. 


GRIDDLE SHORTCAKE.—Put two cupfuls of 
Dissolve one 








vesces. Add the cream to the flour and mix 
thoroughly. The pee) > should be soft and fluffy. 
It should be kneaded lightly on a board sprinkled 


round cake just big enough to fit an ordina 

frying-pan. ave the frying-pan heated and well 
ie , lay the ——- n it, and cover it witha 
id. Set the pan half-way back on the range, so 
that the shortcake will bake thoroughly without 
being scorched. Turn it when well browned, and 
brown it again on the under side. The griddle 
shortcake is suitable either for breakfast or for | 
supper, and may be served with butter, fruit, or | 
honey and cream. | 
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the great m 
Johnston’s shrine, attracted 


far and wide as the “ Little Colonel” Series. 


story is to be about Mary 


A New 


Book 


"Little Colonel" 





Important 
Announcement 


NEW “LITTLE COLONEL” 
book is to be published Oct. 


15th. This will be welcome news to 


ultitude of worshipers at Mrs. 
by her delightful tales known 
The new 
Ware, the “ Little Colonel's” 


chum, one of the most interesting and irresistible person- 
alities in this series, who in the estimation of the readers is 
quite as loveable as the ‘Little Colonel” herself, and 


certainly more original. 


In this latest book, Mary’s desire to visit “The Locusts,” the old 
home of the “ Little Colonel,” is gratified, and the environment of green 
fields and spreading trees and all the charm and freshness of the beautiful 


Kentucky country asserts itself throughout the entire story. 


Many of the 


characters in the earlier books are also brought in. 


We are sure that those who have read any of the preceding books in 


the series will not need a second inv 
Nothing to equal these stories has been published 


earliest opportunity. 
since the days of “ Little Women.” 


itation to secure this newest one at the 


How to Get the Book on Day 
of Publication. 


Realizing that a great 


many Companion subscribers 


will be eager to read the new story at the very earliest 
moment, we have made arrangements with the Publishers 
to make an “ advance of publication” Offer. 


THE OFFER. 


5th 





Simply send us between September 


and October 15th one new sub- 


scription for The Youth’s Companion, the National weekly 
family paper, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will mail you 
a copy of the new “Little Colonel” book, “Mary Ware’s 
Promised Land,” so that you will receive it on the day of 


publication, mentioned above. 
Remember also that gift subscrip- 


panion subscribers only. 


This Offer is made to Com- 


tions and new subscription credits cannot count on this Offer. 


If you desire to purchase this book, we will send it, 
post-paid, to any address so as to reach destination on 
October 15th, the date of publication, upon receipt of $1.50. 








GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
AND BE AMONG THE FIRST 
TO RECEIVE THE NEW BOOK 








OTHER VOLUMES OF “LITTLE COLONEL” SERIES OFFERED 
ON THE SAME TERMS: 


THE LITTLE COLONEL STORIES. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S HERO. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S HOUSE PARTY. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL AT BOARDING 
JONEL’S HOLIDAYS. 


THE LITTLE COL 


SCHOOL, 


THE LITTLE COLONEL, MAID OF HONOR. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’ 


S CHRISTMAS VACATION. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S KNIGHT COMES RIDING. 
MARY WARE, THE LITTLE COLONEL’S CHUM. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA. 


MARY WARE IN TEXAS. 


ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and pd to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compan ion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. : 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion, 

















201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
ECZEMA. 

TRICTLY speaking, eczema is not 

a clearly marked disease with a 


definite cause and course, but a gen- 
eral term applied to a great variety 
q of inflammatory affections of the skin, 
due to a great variety of causes. The 
eruption may assume almost any 
appearance; there may be redness, 
roughness, thickening or scaling of the 
skin, ‘sometimes with deep cracks; 
there may be little blisters, pimples, or pustules, 
which break and form scabs; or the surface of the 
skin may be raw, constantly exuding a thin, sticky 
fluid. Whatever the form of the eruption, there is 
almost always intense itching and burning; and 
sometimes pain not unlike that of neuralgia is felt. 

The causes of eczema are as numerous as the 
varieties of the eruption. There is not necessarily 
any constitutional taint, although eczema is very 
common in gouty persons. It is not due to any 
septic infection of the blood, but it may be a 
symptom of intestinal autotoxication. Indeed, 
in many cases the bowels are inactive, and one of 
the first necessities in the treatment is the removal 
of this condition. 

External irritants, especially such as act con- 
stantly, owing to the sufferer’s occupation, are 
common causes—the soap-suds of the washer- 
woman, for example, the flour of the baker, or the 
developing solution of the photographer. Heat, 
as from an open fire in winter, or the sun in mid- 
summer, exposure to intense cold, scratching to 
relieve annoying itching from any cause; in short, 
whatever causes irritation of the skin may provoke 
eczema in one predisposed. 

The cure demands a recognition and removal of 
the real cause; but even when that has been done, 
the persistent inflammation requires soothing, 
and sometimes antiseptic, applications, and often 
internal remedies and a change of diet are also 
necessary. Self-treatment in eczema is danger- 
ous, for if you apply any substance that is not 
precisely what the eruption calls for, you are 
likely to make it worse. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 


ANG! Sylvia Morton, a six months’ 

bride, jumped from the couch, 
where she had just settled her sprained 
shoulder anew into the softest cushion, 
and rushed out into the kitchen. 
There was a strong smell of gas, and 
Sylvia’s mother, Mrs. Quilton, her 
round face pale and her comfortable 
figure very shaky, was picking herseff 
up slowly and cautiously from amidst 
the burnt rags and strips of asbestos that strewed 
the floor. 

‘Mother! Are you hurt? What has happened?” 
demanded Sylvia, breathlessly. 

“T’m not hurt. I—I don’t quite know what hap- 
pened. The broiler didn’t seem to have lighted, 
and I stooped to light it again, and—something 
seemed to blow up and knock me over.” Her 
dazed voice changed, and she exclaimed, sharply, 
“Sylvia! Have I spoiled the stove?” 

“Stove! Thank heaven, you weren’t killed! The 
old thing has only blown its lining out, and I’ll 
telephone the gas people right away— Why, 
mother! You blessed Mother Goose! I do believe 
you’re crying! As if anything mattered, when 
you’re safe!” 

“It matters to me.” Mrs. Quilton was not a 
erying woman, but she sniffed openly. ‘Sylvia, 





dear, I’m so disappointed. It isn’t as if it was the | 
only thing. I—I—seem to make so many blun- | 


ders, and when Tom sent for me after your fall, I 
thought I could be so useful! I forgot that I was 
an old-fashioned country housekeeper, and that 
I wouldn’t understand modern conveniences. I 
thought keeping house in a little flat like this 
would be as easy as playing dolls. 


“And it isn’t, and I don’t know how. I never | 


even heard of that chippy breakfast food Tom 


likes best; and salads were always for parties at | 


home, and when I found you had them every day, 
and saw that dreadful book on the pantry shelf, 
‘One Hundred Salads, and How to Prepare Them,’ 


you could have knocked me over with a feather. | 


And I don’t know how to set a table without a 


table-cloth; and I don’t understand the plumbing; | 


and now I’ve ruined your range—I know I have— 
and I’m just a useless old woman!” 

“Useless!” Sylvia’s arms went round her. 
“When you’ve taught me everything I know that’s 
worth while. Houses change and housekeeping 
changes, but homes don’t change. What has 
always made a home makes one still, and always 


in making my own home half as dear as the home 
you mae for your children! If I can prove that I’ve 
learaed only half of what you’ve been teaching 
me every moment of your blessed life! You’re 
good enough at housekeeping, mother, if you do 
blow yourself up once in a while, but your true 
profession—science—art—whichever it is—and I 
guess it’s all three—is home-making.” 

“You’re very comforting, daughter,” said Mrs. 
Quilton, dabbing a final tear. “Do you really 
think .they can put a new lining in, or will you 
have to get a whole new stove?” 


® © 


WHEN BISMARCK SHOWED PITY. 


ISMARCK is always thought of as the Iron 

Chancellor, who cemented the German states 
into one empire with the blood of German soldiers 
shed in three great wars. But a French army 
surgeon, Doctor Czernicke, in a recent volume of 
reminiscences from which Forest and Stream 
quotes, most unexpectedly presents him as a man 
| who felt and deplored all the horrors of war. The 
| surgeon met the statesman at Rezonville during 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 


“You are taking part, sir, in a terrible war,” 
began Bismarck to the young man. “What a 
beginning for your career! hat awful sights! 
What suffering! 

“It is not A or these poor mutilated fellows 
| that I should like to see here,”’ Bismarck continued, 
earnestly, ‘‘but your Senators and Deputies! They 
| would then see what war is.”’ 
| This idea that the war had been forced upon the 
| two nations by politicians was ever with Bismarck 
according to Doctor Czernicke. He referred to it 
again on going over the battle-field where, seated 
on some straw and propped up against a pillar of 
the church, was one of the French soldiers, a very 
young man. ‘ 

He was terribly wounded. A shell, striking him 
like the lash of a whip, had carried away both his 
eyes and the — of his nose, leaving the skull 
bare. The wound was covered with a dressing. 
He lay there, calm, silent, motionless, in dum 
resignation. , 

Bismarck stooped in front of him and asked the 
surgeon of the case. 

“There is war for 704. messieurs the Senators 
and Deputies!” he said, bitterly. Then turning to 
one of his suite, ‘Please bring me some wine and 
a glass.” 

e filled the glass to the brim, and took a sip. 
Then, gentiy tapping the poor fellow, ‘My friend, 
will you not drink something?” 

The wounded soldier roused himself. Bending, 
Bismarck very tenderly and slowly gave him the 
wine, and rising again, almost solemnly drank 
what was left in the glass. 

“What is your name, my boy, and where do you 
come from?” 7 

“Rossignol—from Brittany.” 

“IT am Bismarck, my comrade, and I am very 
come to have drunk out of the same glass with a 

rave man like you.” 

Stretching his hand over the horribly mutilated 
head, Bismarck gave mute benediction, and passed 
on. 





* ¢ 


THE HELP THAT HELPS. 


BRAHAM Lincoln’s good sense is witnessed by 

almost every act of his life. His sound views 

on indiscriminate charity and the best means of 

encouraging thrift and industry are shown by the 

following letter to one of his brothers, which is 

among the Ward Hill Lamon collection of Lincoln 
manuscripts recently sold: 


Dear Johnson. Your request for eighty dollars 
I do not think it best to comply with now; at the 
various times when I have helped you a little you 
have said to me, “We can get along a well 
now,” but in a very short time IT find you in the 
same difficulty again. Now, this can only happen 
by some defect in your conduct—what that defect 
is 1 think I know; you are not lazy, and still you 
are an idler... . 

You are now in need of some ready money, and 
what I propose is that you should go to work, tooth 
and nail, for somebody who will give you mone 
for it...and then to secure you a fair rewa 
for your labor I now promise you that for every 
dollar you will between this and the first of next 
May get for your labor I will then = you one 
other dollar. ... You have always been kind to 
me and I do not mean to be unkind to you. On 
the om if you will follow my advice you will 
find it worth more than eight times eighty dollars 
to you. Affectionately your brother, 

A. Lincoln. 
® 


THE USAGES OF ROYALTY. 


Shakespearian scholar dwelt on the virtues of his 
favorite author. At the close of the meeting the 
Scot approached the lecturer, and the following 
dialogue took place: 


“Ye think a fine lot o’ Shakespeare, doctor?” 

“I do, sir,” was the emphatic reply. 

“An’ ye think he was mair clever than Rabbie 
Burns?” 

“Why, there is no comparison between them.” 

“Maybe no, but ye telt us to-nicht it was Shake- 
speare who wrote ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
acroon.’ Now, Rabbie would never hae written 
sic nonsense as that.” 

“Nonsense, sir?’”’ cried the indignant doctor. 

“Aye, just nonsense. Rabbie would hae kent 
that a king, or a [. either, disna gang to bed 
wi’ the croon on his head. He wad hang it over 
th’ back o’ a chair.” 

& 


STILL LIVELY. 


NCLE Erastus had an affection for his old wife 

which neither time nor the wear and tear of 
her disposition had destroyed. He seemed to 
| glory in what other people called “Aunt M’lindy 
| Jane’s cantankerousness.” 


“How’s M’lindy Jane getting on, ’Rastus?” one 
of his neighbors asked, after hearing lively sounds 
from the Johnsons’ dwelling up the lane. 
| “I’s been feared dis winter’s rheumatiz would 
| carry her off,” said Uncle Erastus, “but she suah 
| is improvin’ dis last warm spell o’ weather. 
| “Dis mawnin’ she stood up, restin’ herself on 
| one crutch, an’ made passes at my laigs wid de 
| udder crutch, an’ she done make out hit me 

mo’n once! I’s feelin’ right encouraged.” 





* ¢ 


WHERE LOVE IS. 


LITTLE girl was lost on the street, and was 
brought into the police-station. The officers 
| tried in every way to learn her name. Finally one 
| of the officers said: 


“Tell me, little girl, what name does your mother 
| call your father?’ 
| “Why,” responded the child, innocently, “she 





will make one. I shall be happy if I ever succeed | don’t call him any names; she likes him.’ 


PATRIOTIC Scotsman was present at a meet- 
ing of a certain society, at which an eminent | 





Instead of Lemonade 
Drink Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It is better for you and a more effective relief from 
summer heat. Invigorating, cooling, refreshing. (Adv. 
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can_be better prepared in 

Caesar Lessons fiir the time by using our 
CONSECUTIVE VOCABULARY 

Approved by teachers. Price $1. Circular on request. 

SOUTHERN CLASSICAL PREss, Dept. L, Ceredo, W. Va. 

STAMPS | Cheap! 883 genuine foreign Mis- 
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John E. Kelly, 1305 First Ave., Seattle, U.S.A. 

















Mellin’s Food has raised so 
many sturdy, healthy, well-de- 
veloped babies that it is really too 
bad that any baby should worry 
along through this hot weather on 
a food that is not suited to him. 

If your baby is not gaining as 
he should, or if he is fret- 
ful and restless, you 
should put him 
on 


Food properly 
prepared (no cook- 
ing required ) is an adequate 


and dependable substitute for 
baby’s natural food. 


Write today for a free sample bottle of 
Mellin’s Food for your baby. 











Me u1n’s Foop Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Now that there areso many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 
























.OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


™ Absolutely pure, deli- 


Re cious and healthful 


istered 
U. aod Of. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 























Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











TAXIDERMY tatca sit tzeyuse 


MONARCH SCH. of TAXIDERMY, Dept. 33, OMAHA, NEB. 


°“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
. ; New Di 


‘Ss; eparture Coaster-Brakes and 












ootherwheels. Guaranteed are. 
ORY PRICES Sr2.32: 


ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


models from a A 
We shi; 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL"."*” 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S , 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
@ Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Apeeecd -—~ anda a new offer. 

posta! ings ev ing. vite it now. 

Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. W 













MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P50, CHICAGO 
WIZARD . Miekel-pita 
REPEATING -—- 


LIQUID PISTOL \ea 


Will stop the most vicious dog CF) 
(or man) without permanentin- Qf’ _// 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry — 
without danger of soatape. Fires and re- 
3. by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
me Ni six 


any 
1 » dealers, or 
10c. With Pistol 55c. 





For Your Bicycle 
The most necessary equipment is a 
good lamp. The best is 


“SEARCH-LIGHT” 


Gives powerful, brilliant 
light. Burns gas—makes its 
own gas. Attached to head 
or fork. Handsomely nick- 
eled. Ask your dealer to show 
you the ‘‘Search-Light.’’ 

Write for catalog. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
P. O. Station I, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREE OFFER. 

If you have never used © 
Mentholatum send us your > 
name and address and we & 
will mail you, absolutel 
FREE, one large size physt . 
cian's package. Writeto-day. / 

TUM COMPANY 
8t., Buffalo, N.Y. © eS 


AANA 




















Table Linen 


table-cloths and napkins hemmed 
8 ready for use, but they will not 
sj be as squarely cut and as nicely 
hemmed as though you do them 
yourself. Next time buy them un- 
hemmed, draw a thread to cut them 
by, then hem them on your 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


You'll have linens to be proud of and you will 
have enjoyed making them yourself. The 
adaptability of the New Home Machine is 
truly wonderful.. You can go from table 
linens to the sewing of carpet or the sheerest 
lawn, and the machine will adapt itself at once 
to the work given it and do all equally well. 
This is because the New Home is built right; 
built for family use. Send for our literature. 
It’s freeand you'll enjoy looking it over. Send 
to-day. Ask for Catalogue K. 
Not sold under any other name. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASS. 





i O-= of the chief sources of pride of every 
true housewife. Of course you can buy 
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TOO. MUCH SIMPLICITY <> 





ISS Lorena Brown slackened her brisk 
M walk down the village street, and looked 
with interest at a small white house on 
her right. ‘* There,’’ she said to herself, 
“Martha Benson must be home again, for the 
front window’s open. Guess I’ll run in and 
see what kind of a visit she had down to her 
niece’s—’ tain’t quite supper-time yet. ’’ 

ler knock was answered by Miss Benson 
herself, plump and beaming, while an appeti- 
zing smell of fried things floated out through 
the open door. Miss Lorena hesitated. 

*-Why, Martha, I’d no idea you’d be getting 
supper yet, or | wouldn’t have come. Don’t 
let me disturb you. I only stopped a minute, 
anyhow, to see how you were after your trip.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, Lorena! You come in and sit 
down. I know it’s early to start supper, but 
when I got home from the city this afternoon, 
I was so hungry for some fried salt pork and 
potatoes, seemed as though I couldn’t wait— 
and I’ve gone and cooked twice as much as I 
can eat. Say, Lorena, you stay and take 
supper with me, and we can have a good talk; 
you’d be alone if you went home, and it’ll be 
a real treat to me to have you stay. Take off 
your hat, now, while I put on an extra plate. 
There’s soda biseuit in the oven, too—I like 
‘em piping hot, don’t you?’’ She bustled 
about hospitably, while Miss Lorena obeyed, 
her blue eyes sparkling with pleasant antici- 


pation. 
“My, my! It does seem good to be home 
again!’’ exclaimed Martha, as she set the 


coffee-pot on the table. ‘*Not but what I had 
a real good time, but at our age, Lorena, our 
own ways and our own things are mighty 
satisfying and peaceful. ’’ 

*“That’s so,’’ agreed the guest, drawing up 
her chair. ‘‘That coffee smells good, Martha! 
I didn’t know you took it at night. Dretty 
strong, too, ain’t it?’’ 

‘-Don’t care if it is! It’s so long since I’ve 
had any, that I want to taste the real thing 
again. ’’ 

-*Why, didn’t Beatrice use coffee?’’ Lorena’s 
tone was mildly shocked. 

*-No, indeed! She and Albert think it’s “ee 
for the nerves, so they drink buttermilk, ¢ 
else some kind of a harmless imitation on Ra 
when they want anything hot. It’s all right, 
I s’pose, but —’’ She shrugged, and poured 
out two generous cups of fragrant coffee. ** And 
as for fried pork, I expect Beatrice would 
think it was poison. Why, do you know, 
there ain’t a frying-pan in her house!’’ 

**She always did have queer notions, ’spe- 
cially after she got back from college,’’ Lorena 
agreed, with the freedom of an old family 
friend. ‘I used to think that was what made 
her so peaked and anxious-looking. What 
kind of a man is her husband ’’’ 

**Well, Albert seems like a real nice young 
man, gentle and pretty-mannered, though he 
don’t look rugged. Ie writes, you know, but 
I guess it ain’t very profitable; lucky for 
Beatrice she’s something of her own. Albert’s 
got the same funny ideas about food and germs 
and all that, although’’—Martha chuckled— 
“one day when Beatrice was away, I made 
an apple pie for Albert, and that boy ate three 
pieces. I didn’t often get such a chance as 
that, though. Beatrice had her own ways, 
and I could see that it only bothered her when 
I offered to cook or do anything like that. Not 
that there was much cooking, for they lived a 
good deal on what they called salads, —some 
of the combinations that go by that name 
would surely surprise you, Lorena,—and they 
experimented considerable with nuts and fruit 
and ready-made things in boxes. 

“Ifa ‘typhoid tly,’ as she called it, got into 
the house, Beatrice most had a fit, and one of 
the hardest things for me to put up with was 
having sheets of sticky fly-paper all over the 


kitchen. I was always laying my glasses 
down in some on the shelf, or getting into 


some mess with it, till I was most distracted. 
Once I got hungry in the night and came down- 
stairs for a cracker,—we’d had ster’lized bran, 
or something, and raw prunes for supper,— 
and I had a terrible scrape with some fly- 
paper, in the dark. It didn’t seem funny 
then, though it may now,’’—as Lorena gig- 
gled,—*:for Albert and Beatrice were sleeping 
in a tent up on the roof, and couldn’t hear me 
calling. They wanted me to try sleeping out- 
doors, too, by the way, but I told ’em I was 
too old to take risks with my rheumatism. ’’ 

*-You didn’t quite stay out your two weeks, 
did you?’’ Lorena buttered a second biscuit, 
and looked expectant. 

**No, Lorena, I just couldn’t. I think the 
world of Beatrice, as you know, and she did 
her best to make things pleasant for me, 
according to her ideas; but everything was 
different somehow, and I just got nervouser 
and nervouser every day. Even the cat was 
queer. Now I like a nice, cuddly, purry cat 
as well as any one, but Beatrice’s cat wasn’t 
that kind. ‘She was sort of thin and big-eyed 
and seary-looking, and she had a way of hiding 
under things and dashing out suddenly when 
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’Y Corinne 
Rockwell Swain 


any one went by, as though she was trying to 
trip’em up. I used to hate to see her spooking 
round in the twilight, for the evenings were 
bad enough without her. 


After we’d had our excelsior biscuit and 
buttermilk, and the dishes were washed, —six 
of ’em, not counting spoons,—Albert, he’d 
generally go up in his den and write, and 
Beatrice would go in the parlor and sing 


grand op’ry things that made me feel gloomy | 
the 


and out of sorts, somehow. I'd sit on 
porch or in the kitchen and think about home, 
and the cat would crouch under the stove or a 
chair and watch me. Sometimes the young 
folks would read to each other, new thoughts, 
and uplifting literature, they called it, which 
was improving, what I could understand, but 
some of it was a strain for a simple old body 


like me. And that was the queerest part of it, 
Lorena. They called it they were living ‘the 


simple life,’ but it didn’t seem that way to me. 

**Well, one evening, just after sunset, I was 
feeling low in my mind, and sort of fidgety, 
too, for 1 couldn’t help wondering how my 
supper of raw apples and pecan-nuts was 
going to affect my night’s rest. I was stand- 
ing in the kitchen door, listening to Beatrice 
sing, and wishing she wouldn’t, when I heard 
a queer noise behind: me, and looked round. 
The light was dim, but I could make out 
something coming from under the stove and 
moving toward me, sort of jerky, and as it got 


nearer, I saw that it was a great sheet of fly- 
paper. Lorena, it was like a nightmare, and 


I believe I should have screamed, but just then 
the thing began to spit and meow, and I real- 
ized that the cat had got herself into trouble. 
Of course I tried to help the poor thing, but 
my trying to catch her just seemed to excite 
her, and she tore round the kitchen like all 
possessed, knocking down four more pieces of 
fly-paper, and getting her own piece wrapped 
round her tighter and tighter. I finally caught 
her, and—well, look at my hands, Lorena, 
and you’ll see how grateful she was: and I 
doubt whether I ever get the gum out of my 
little knit shoulder-ape and my gray mohair 
skirt. I had to let go, and she made one dash 
through the back door, taking most of the 
netting, and went down the alley like light- 
ning. I just sat down and had _ hysterics, 
while Beatrice and Albert tried to find out 
what it was all about. 

**Next day, I told ’em that I’d dreamed of 
thieves in my house,—which was true,—and 
that I must get back and attend to my garden. 
So I packed up and started this morning, 
though they wanted me to stay longer. Yes, 
they found the cat, and soaked it off with 
alcohol, or something. Have some more coffee, 
Lorena, and another hot biscuit. My, but it’s 
nice to be back !’” 


& © 
AN ARTFUL THIEF. 
HE elephants of India are so very clever 
at work that they ought to be pardoned 


if, during their leisure hours, their 
cleverness takes a mischievous turn. Mrs. M. 
A. Handley in ‘‘Roughing It in Southern 


India’’ gives an amusing tale of an elephant’s 
artfulness. 


One very bright moonlight evening, while 
camping on the Brahmagiris, we were sitting 
out in the cool air after dinner, when one of 
the fee somehow contrived to unhobble 
himself, and walked away from his own 

uarters into ours. We saw him go up toa 
Teaplns native, snuff at his pillow, and then, 
ever so gently, draw it away with his trunk. 
At the same time he edged his own foot under 
the man’s head and shoulders, that no jerk 
might be felt. 

The pillow was a bag of rice, put there for 
safety against pilferers! Although tied up in 
a knot, the bag was deftly opened, and its con- 
tents devoured to the very last grain, the thief 
looking watchfully round him the while. 

We were not likely to disappoint him of his 
cleverly won feast, as he seemed to know: for, 
just letting his tiny eyes rest on us unconcern- 
edly for a second or two, he fell to considering 
his next move. 

He drew a stone toward him with the ever- 
handy trunk, and got it under the empty sack. 
Then he worked both together under the man’s 
head; finally he stealthily withdrew his own 
foot, and having waited no longer than was 
necessary to make sure he had left all safe, he 
moved off. 

The man never stirred, and no doubt slept 
till morning, so we did not see his surprise, 
comical as that must have been. His loss was, 
of course, made good to him, although we told 
no tales. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE NEIGHBORS. 


RIDE in one of its most admirable mani- 
Pp festations, that of self-respect, character- 

izes the serio-comic story here quoted from 
the Boston Erening Record : 


A certain woman, suffering poverty, had 
received some new underclothes from one who 
had in several ways helped the family. The 
woman’s husband thanked the donor’s hus- 
band, and a whole drama of humble ambitions 
might be built round his words. 

**Mary’ 8 mighty glad to have those clothes, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘She says now she’ll have something 
to hang out on the line Mondays. ”’ 


Kodak Developing and Printing | 


QUICK SERVICE, SPLENDID RESULTS. 
ret trial will convince you. Mail orders my spee yy: 
. H. Knapp, 146 Hamilton Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Toilet Paper 
A fine, soft, sanitary tissue made from abso 
lutely fresh, new, clean paper stock—healthful 


touse. If you doubt its importance your 
physician. Compare this style of package with 
rolls, or packages of loose sheets. In taking 


toilet paper from a roll you'll reel off yards of 
it before you know it, and as it isn't convenient 
to put it back it's wasted. When you try to 
pick off what you want from a package of 
loose sheets, ,ou get none at all or twice too 
much. The Handifold package automatically 
delivers one double sheet at a time—neo more, 
no less~no waste. 

The handsome nickeled hook (free with 
3-packayve carton) has proved the most practical 
toilet paper holder ever devised your 
dealer for 
Handifold Toilet Paper Co., Leominster, Mass. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, 





operated 
by 








“Handifold”—the sanitary toilet paper 


Boston, Mass. | 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


windmill, 
vields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 


barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, ete. 
it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
ni, wgTEALATION OF Wesupp.v Electric Light Ontfits for conntry homes ; also Gaso- 
(unt- MOSS AIR tue Engines for Sar mt purpescs—wood sav ng, bone cutting, f 
PRESSURE TAN ‘ 
with power PUMP SEND FOR CATALOGUE I> AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 





SAY 


“Stickney & Poor's Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 


——— 
RELIANGE LINE 


Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place 
By Electricity ? 

E. can light your house, grounds, 


\ \ barns, creamery or any buildings, 
by electricity at no more cost 
than kerosene. Easily operated 
and kept in order cost within 
reach of any one — not an ex- 
pensive outht. The cost averages 
one-third or less than you will pay for 
current bought of an ordinary company. 


descriptive catalogue I 























Ask for new, 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO.,, 


62 North Washington Street, Boston, 




















by hand, gasoline 


more andl 


or electric pump or 


is more in demand, It 


So. Market St., Boston. 
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Why Practical Men 












Demand Amatite 











OOFING that 
needs paint ev- 
ery two years can't 


hold the market 
against Amatite 
which xceds no 


paint whatever. 





Practical men 
know the great ad 
vantage of a_ roof 
that vecds no paint- 
ing. They know 
what a nuisance the 
painting is. They 
know how much it 
costs. They know 
how liable they are 
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The Offer 


Companion subscribers only for one 


Gift subscriptions cannot count on 


Offer. 


latest story by 


adventure, 
fresh and breezy, 


new Boy Scout story. Scout officers 


The book is fullof the things that boys love, 
camp life and 
boys of the slums, and it will be a decided 
. toaull whoreadit. Boy Scouts will be tempted 
up all night to finish it. 
spired to larger efforts. 
genius and value of Scout work. 

Handsomely cloth bound, nearly 300 pages 
with full-page tllustrations 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


“The Scout Master of 
Troop 5” given 


subscription and ten cents extra, sent us 
between August 29th and September 28th. 


Price of book $1.10, post-paid. 


“The Scout Master of Troop 5” is the 
this fascinating author. 
Every boy who loves a book abounding in 
with action a-plenty, and a stvle 
will be delighted over this 


parents will be no less interested in its 
interpretation of the boy heart and mind. 
adventure to the daily life amone 


find 


Scout officers will be in 
Parents will learn the real 






to neglect to paint their roofs at the 
proper time. 






Painted roofings are waterproof 
only where the paint is. Amatite 
is waterproof all the way through. 

Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
venient rolls of 110 square feet with 
a smooth lap where the mineral 
surface is onutted, so as to secure a 
tight joint. Nails and cement are 
packed in the center of each roll. 












Free sample and booklet on re- 
quest to nearest office. 







Barrett Manufacturing Company 

New York Chicago Vhiladelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Vittshburgh Cincinnati 

Kansas City Minneapolis ew Orleans 
Seattle London, Eng 
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Coal, Wood or Gas 


@ raw/ord 


Ranvees 


The ideal range is one that permits the use of Coal, Wood or Gas. [| 
A range that burns Gas only is not equal to modern requirements of | 
summer and winter. In winter, when the kitchen must be kept warm 
and a constant hot-water supply is needed, a 
_ gas range is incapable of meeting these demands. 
There are, however, many uses for the gas 
range in winter, and its value as an auxiliary to 
the coal range at all seasons of the year is now 
generally conceded. 
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Crawford Ranges are made for coal [| 
(or wood) alone, or, with Gas Ovens and_ | | 
Broilers attached so that either fuel may be 
used separately or both at once, neither 
interfering with the use of the other, thus 
providing double range service equal to 
possible emergency requirements. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are better 
and safer than others. They have a pat- 
ented device to guard against explosions. | 
The burners cannot be lighted unless the door | 
is opened and there is no dangerous pilot light. 
There is also an Automatic Damper which 
opens with the oven door; you can’t “forget” it. 
An extra set of burners in the top of the end 
oven, for broiling, saves the cook much stooping. 





The Crawford Ranges are the only ranges 
that have the wonderful ‘‘Single Damper’”’ 
(patented), the Ash 

Hod and Coal Hod 
in the base (patented), 
and the Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues that heat all 
parts of the oven alike. No 
“cold corners”nor“scorching 
spots” in Crawford Ovens. 


Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 








Peaitentiien Coal 
and Gas Range 
































